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Through 


every page and every 
article of this issue of THE LIGUORIAN its 
editors are wishing every reader who may 
pick it up a merry Christmas. In it will be 
found doctrine, 
stories, 


liturgy, memories, fantasy, 


verses, prayers, and a_ saint’s 


Christmas sermon — all designed to turn 


the mind and will, and the feelings and 


emotions in subordination to mind and will, 
to the real meaning of the feast of Christ- 
There 
joyful ones, 


mas. are tragic articles as well as 


because it is needful for all 
to be reminded that the work of redemp- 
tion that Christ came to do for souls has 
not yet found all men to be of good will. 
Only through Him can peace be establish- 
ed among nations, in homes, in individual 
Him 


Him known to others as their only means 


hearts. To know is to want to make 


of salvation and peace. The editors of THE 
LIGUORIAN desire nothing but to make Him 
known. 

The letters we receive continue to re- 
veal a vast number of individuals who have 
found, in the explanations of the teachings 
of Christ and His Church offered by THE 
LIGUORIAN, the 


faith, the certitudes, the 


convictions, the reasons and supporting 


emotions for submission to God’s will and 


Amongst Ourselves 


Christ’s program of salvation that consti- 
tute the real peace 
That is the chief reason for 


that Christ came on 
earth to give. 


our urging present readers to give THE 
LIGUORIAN as a Christmas present to rel- 
atives, friends, acquaintances, who have 


never seen it. Our correspondence also re- 


veals that converts and prospective con- 
verts to the Catholic faith are the most 
avid and enthusiastic readers of THE LI- 


that will make it 
pecially acceptable and appreciated gift for 


new 


GUORIAN, a fact an ¢€s- 


converts. We promote this gift-giving, 


not out of interest in having a large num- 


ber of subscribers, but out of interest in 


individual souls. It was individuals whom 


Christ came to make happy, and it is for 


individuals, no matter what their number, 


that we write. 


Besides the Christmas issue, those who 


are given subscriptions to THE LIGUORIAN, 
and all its subscribers, will receive an issue 
each month throughout 1954 that will help 
them to bring Christ more personally into 
their own lives, and to make Him known to 


others. Thus will increase the number of 


individuals who will be “witnesses to Him 


in the uttermost parts of the world.” 





Please notify us promptly of your change of address, giving both your 


old and new address. 
ciled address from the 


and send it in when asking for a change of address 


It makes it easy 
rear cover of one 


for our office if you cut your sten- 
issues of The Liguorian 


Notify us by the tenth 


of your 


of the month if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Truths that make Christmas 


Christmas cannot be celebrated intelligently and joyously without certain 
knowledge of who Christ is and what is His relation to all human beings. Here 
are the certain doctrines that make Christmas real for Catholics. 


Donald F. Miller 


CHRISTMAS is a time when the clar- 
ity and certainty of the truths believed 
by Catholics stand forth sharply against 
the confusion and uncertainty of all 
those who have not yet learned to ac- 
cept the Catholic Church as the 
spokesman of God to man, nor the 
whole Bible as an inspired record of 
what God has commanded men to be- 
lieve. 

Some defend the vagueness and un- 
certainty of their beliefs by expressing 
a horrified distaste for “dogmas.” By 
the word “dogma” they mean some- 
thing entirely different from what is 
meant by Catholics when they use the 
word. They think of a dogma as a 
purely man-made doctrine that a hu- 
man institution called the Catholic 
Church has forced her subjects to ac- 
cept. Catholics look upon a dogma as a 
truth revealed by Jesus Christ, the 
author of all truth, either by word of 
mouth to be handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, or in the clear 
language of the inspired Scriptures. 
When the Catholic Church defines a 
dogma, she merely points to its origin 
in the words, either preserved in the 
Bible or handed down from His oral 
teaching, of Jesus Christ. 


Others prefer to be vague and un- 
certain about their religious beliefs be- 
cause this spares them from drawing 
definite and practical conclusions from 
what they believe. They prefer their 
freedom to the sweet and rewarding 
bondage that arises from knowing ex- 
actly who Christ is and what He com- 
mands His followers to believe and 
do. They like to fall back on what 
even Catholics admit to be the “in- 
comprehensibility or unknowableness 
of God.” 

In very truth, God is unknowable 
in the sense that no man can know 
everything about God. But those who 
use this as a basis for remaining com- 
pletely ignorant or even doubtful about 
God forget that He became man for 
the very purpose of revealing many 
things about Himself. Not all, it is true; 
not enough to destroy our right to say 
that God is “incomprehensible;” but 
more than enough to make all men 
certain about some of the truths about 
God that would otherwise be unknown, 
and amply sufficient to teach all men 
what their relations with God must be. 

Christmas is a joyous time for Cath- 
olics not only because of the external 
traditions that have grown up around 
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it, the exchange of presents, the sing- 
ing of carols, the happy gatherings, but 
because it brings to mind a whole pan- 
oply of truths about Christ that are 
absolutely certain, and that produce 
reasons for joy even in those who are 
unable to share any of the traditional 
and external pleasures of Christmas. 
Indeed, it is only those who accept 
certain truths about Christ who will 
also find true joy in any kind of cel- 
ebration of Christmas. 

Therefore the best preparation for 
Christmas on the part of Catholics is 
made by meditative thought on the 
vast number of certain truths about 
Christ that the Catholic Church has 
always demanded that her children be- 
lieve. These are dogmas, indeed, in the 
sense that the Church has pointed out 
the place in the Bible or the unbroken 
word-of-mouth teaching through which 
it is clear that they have come to man 
from God. They are the dogmas deal- 
ing with the identity and the work of 
Christ, and with the manner in which 
men are able to apply to themselves as 
individuals what He did for all. 

Happy indeed, and happy forever, 
will be every human being who can 
bring to his contemplation of the crib 
on Christmas day an intelligent yet 
childlike belief in all the following 
truths and the humble submission of 
his heart and will to what they de- 
mand of him in a practical way. 

I. Dogmas about Christ 

1. Jesus Christ is true God. 

As a Catholic I do not have to 
churn and torture my mind with con- 
troversy about the identity of Jesus 
Christ. Was He a real person? Was 
He only a great human being? Was 
He a deluded human being? Was He 
the Son of God in a kind of general 
sense of the word? Was He a master- 
mind, a psychologist, a magician? 

I believe that Christ was God. I 
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know that in celebrating Christmas I 
am celebrating the coming of God 
Himself into the world. I know this 
by the prophecies that preceded His 
coming; from the miracles He worked 
on nature, on animals, on devils, on 
human beings; from the doctrine He 
taught, and the effect it has had on 
men and society for nineteen-hundred 
years. 

2. Jesus Christ is true man. 

As a Catholic I do not have to feel 
at a great distance from God. He has 
assumed my own nature. He has be- 
come a brother to me. He has shown 
Himself in human form to human be- 
ings, that they might tell others who 
would not see Him, how He looked, 
what He said, what He did, and what 
He wanted of them. 

I believe that Jesus Christ is true 
man. I believe that in gazing at the 
image of a little baby in a Christmas 
crib, I am looking at the image of 
God in human form, and I know that 
He must love me dearly to become so 
like to me, so near to me as a human 
being. 

3. Jesus Christ was conceived of the 
Holy Ghost and born of the ever-vir- 
gin Mary, who is rightly called the 
Mother of God. 

As a Catholic whose faith is found- 
ed in the Scriptures and the unbroken 
teachings of nineteen-hundred years, I 
need have no doubt about the manner 
of Christ’s conception and the mother 
who bore Him. I need never ask: Did 
He have a human father? Was His 
birth miraculous? Was His mother a 
virgin? Always a virgin? Is it right to 
call her the Mother of God? I believe 
every word of the dogma of the Cath- 
olic Church enunciated above. And I 
believe that the virgin-mother who 
bore Christ miraculously must be dear 
to me as she was dear to Him, and that 
her dearness to Him makes precious 
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and effective the prayers and homages 
that I offer to her. 

4. Jesus Christ is one divine per- 
son, having two complete, distinct and 
perfect natures, those of God and of 
man, and therefore He is to be adored, 
loved, praised and obeyed as God. 

As a Catholic, I may, if I wish, 
spend years of my life and study deep 
tomes of learning, the better to un- 
derstand the differences between the 
one person and the two natures of 
Jesus Christ. I can probe the Scrip- 
tures and find every concept of my 
reason backed up by the clear language 
of revealed writings concerning this 
mystery of God’s incarnation that yet 
leaves no sense of contradiction in the 
human mind. 

At the beginning and at the end of 
my study, I believe it on God’s word. 
And thus I know that to Christ, the 
person of God incarnate, whether 
looked upon as a baby in a crib, or a 
young man in His foster-father’s home, 
or a teacher of the multitudes, or a 
victim on a cross, I owe my adoring, 
humble, grateful, obedient submission 
and love. 

5. Jesus Christ, by His passion and 
death, satisfied in our stead for our 
sins, and His satisfaction was not mere- 
ly adequate, but superabundant. 

The one great fact that stands out 
in my consciousness is the fact of my 
weakness, my tendencies to evil, my 
sins. No amount of sententious reason- 
ing obliterates that fact. I am a sin- 
ner. I belong to a sinful family. I need 
to be redeemed from my sins. 

I believe that Christ came into the 
world to make satisfaction for my sins. 
I believe that he made it so abun- 
dantly that, with good will, I cannot 
miss sharing it, and that, if I share it, 
I am raised to a dignity of divine son- 
ship such as I could never of myself 
have dreamed. 


Therefore Christmas is essentially a 
feast for me as an individual, and the 
feast of every individual in the world. 
Its first meaning is that of salvation 
for the individual. All the social gath- 
erings, exchanging of presents, mani- 
festation of love for others, should be 
but an overflow of the joy that comes 
from the realization that Christ came 
to redeem me. 

6. Jesus Christ by coming into the 
world and suffering and dying for us, 
merited these specific things for all: 
1) the graces necessary and sufficient 
to lead any soul to faith and justifica- 
tion; 2) remission of all sins and sanc- 
tifying grace, which is participation in 
the nature of God; 3) actual grace 
for obedience to His will, merit for 
our own good works, continuous in- 
crease in sanctifying grace, the gift of 
perseverance in doing good, the remis- 
sion of temporal punishment due to 
sins; 4) eternal life in heaven. 

As a Catholic I know exactly what 
to look for from Christ. At Christmas 
I am especially aware of these fruits 
of His coming for my life and my soul. 
For the Church points them out to me 
in the dogmas she presents for my be- 
lief, and which she shows me to be 
found in Christ’s own explanation of 
the reason for His life and for His 
death. 

While others grope about for an un- 
derstanding of the effect of Christ’s 
birth and life and death on their own 
life and death, I know what He won 
for me. I believe every word of the 
above stated dogma; I want every word 
of it to be fulfilled in me. 

7. Jesus Christ founded a visible 
Church, that is to endure for all time, 
that is to be unchangeable because of 
His divine guidance, that is to contin- 
ue His work and to offer the fruits of 
His redemption to all men. 

As a Catholic, I do not have to ask 
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on Christmas where I can actually find 
Christ who was born on that day. I do 
not have to wonder how He can mean 
anything to me, since nineteen-hun- 
dred years have passed since His ap- 
pearance in the world. I do not have 
to think of Him as a shadowy, long- 
gone figure, who left only legends and 
vague sayings to be disputed among 
His followers or admirers. 

I believe that Christ provided for 
the continuation of His exact teaching 
and His eternally important redemptive 
work for souls to the very end of time. 
He did so by founding a Church, 
which He made visible to all through 
its authority, unity, sacrifice and sac- 
raments received from Him; which He 
made unchangeable by His promise of 
divine protection from error; which 
He made the one place where the 
graces He merited are daily poured 
out upon men. 

I believe that Christmas may be 
celebrated by a Catholic just as if it 
were the first time Christ came into 
the world, because in the Catholic 
Church He comes anew to His peo- 
ple each day. 

II. Dogmas about Men 

The world is filled with a confusion 
of voices discussing and disagreeing on 
what men can do and must do to ap- 
ply the fruits of Christ’s redemption to 
themselves. This freedom of debate 
would be interesting were not the is- 
sue so supremely important. It is im- 
possible to assume that God would 
ever have become man to redeem men 
from hell and save them for heaven, 
without giving them certainty as to how 
they are to profit by His life and His 
death. 

In the midst of the confusion, the 
Catholic Church alone has dogmas, 
ie., certain truths taken from the lips 
of Jesus Christ. These are dogmas that 
every true Catholic believes, as, with 
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the Church, he finds them to have been 
revealed by Christ. 

1. In order to receive the graces 
merited for all by Christ, an adult, 
with the help of God, must prepare 
himself by the dispositions of 1) faith, 
2) fear of the Lord, 3) hope of for- 
giveness, 4) charity. 

As a Catholic I know that these dis- 
positions must, with the help of God, 
be awakened in every non-Catholic be- 
fore he can attain to conversion and 
sanctifying grace through Christ. I 
know that they must be deepened in 
myself for every increase in sanctify- 
ing grace I shall ever receive. 

There is a clear text in holy Scrip- 
ture manifesting the necessity of these 
dispositions for the reception of the 
graces merited for all by Jesus Christ. 
As a Catholic, therefore, I approach 
Christmas with renewed thoughts of 
all the evidence Christ gave me for 
my belief in Him as God; with instinc- 
tive fear lest I should lose God or be- 
come an enemy of God; with hope that 
I shall find the means of forgiveness 
of my sins; with love that is based at 
least on God’s goodness in creating me 
as a man and coming to me as a man. 

2. To all the just who sincerely will 
and try to serve and obey God, suffi- 
cient grace is given for the keeping of 
all the commandments of God and the 
precepts of Christ. 

How strange that there are those 
who approach Christmas, and even 
pretend to celebrate Christmas, with 
the reservation in their minds that 
some of Christ’s commandments are 
too difficult to obey, that sin, of which 
His whole life and death revealed a 
divine hatred, cannot be avoided by 
men, that His redemption means only 
that He overlooks but does not for- 
give and destroy evils that befoul their 
souls! 

Not such is the teaching of Christ 
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or of His Church. I believe, as I cele- 
brate Christmas, that Christ will grant 
me the actual grace, once I am His by 
sanctifying grace, to obey every com- 
mandment He has laid upon me; that 
when He forgives my sins, He destroys 
them and makes my soul fully clean 
once more. 

3. To all sinners, not excluding the 
self-blinded and hardened of heart, 
sufficient grace is given to make re- 
pentance, forgiveness and avoidance of 
relapse possible. 

This dogma that I must believe as 
a Catholic represents the innumerable 
proofs given by Christ, through state- 
ment, parable and example, that He 
came to save “sinners.” That means all 
sinners. I have been one of them. His 
grace has saved me. It is offered to 
every other sinner in the world, regard- 
less of the malice or the number of 
his sins. 

I cannot celebrate Christmas with- 
out thanking Christ for my own con- 
version, nor without praying that every 
other sinner will use the grace He of- 
fers and find forgiveness and salvation 
in Him. 

4. To all infidels and unbelievers 
God gives, in some way, the grace 
that is necessary for their salvation. 

Christmas is for everybody — every 
last human being on the face of the 
earth, whether living in a large city 
with a hundred Catholic churches, or 
forgotten in a misty jungle into which 
no missionary of Christ has yet pen- 
etrated. 

It is part of the duty Christ has laid 
upon me to do what I can to make Him 
known to those around me and to 
those in distant lands, by my zeal and 
my sacrifice. If I refuse to do so, it 
will be held against me, not against 
those who were left without Christ 
through my selfishness and neglect. I 
believe, because He said it, that He 


wants all to share His redemption, and 
though He has not told me how He 
will do so, I believe that He will ex- 
tend His grace to them in some way. 

5. Good works in the form of obe- 
dience to the commandments of Christ 
and the practice of the virtues He in- 
sisted upon, are possible, necessary and 
meritorious. 

As a Catholic, I find no confusion 
in my mind as to the importance of 
my own good works in the plan of sal- 
vation Christ set up for me. Others, 
deceived by their feelings and by mis- 
guided teachers, have argued that it 
is impossible to do- good and avoid 
evil, even with the help of Christ. Oth- 
ers still have maintained that good 
works are ineffective in the bringing 
about of salvation, and therefore un- 
necessary. And some have held and 
are holding today that faith alone 
saves, that good works can merit noth- 
ing, even though they cost great sac- 
rifice and pain. 

I bring no personal feeling, no con- 
fused mind, about good works to my 
worship of Christ in His stable at 
Christmas. I know what He said and 
what His Church teaches, and I be- 
lieve it. I believe that I can, that I 
must keep His commandments; that I 
merit for my soul by every act of obedi- 
ence to Christ and His Church, by 
practicing charity toward all my fel- 
low-human beings, and by growing in 
virtue as I advance in years. 

6. Christ gave to the world seven 
Sacraments as channels through which 
the grace He merited for me enters 
my soul; those seven sacraments are 
to be found, undisputed, always and 
universally used, only in the Catholic 
Church; I am bound to use these sac- 
raments if I want to live by the life 
of Christ on earth and in heaven. 

As a Catholic, I need have only the 
most academic interest in the teach- 
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ings of other religious sects about the 
sacraments Christ gave to all men. 
Some say he gave none, some say He 
gave one, some say three and some 
say five, and all have varying inter- 
pretations of what the sacraments they 
believe in mean. 

The Catholic Church accepted sev- 
en sacraments from Christ, and has 
administered them without interrup- 
tion for nineteen-hundred years. While 
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I kneel at the crib and permit my im- 
agination to picture the Child Who is 
God, I renew my faith in the seven 
sacraments that are visible signs of 
His grace, i.e., the fruits of His re- 
demption, flowing into my soul. I be- 
lieve that through the sacraments 
Christ comes to me in truth, and that, 
through the greatest of all His sacra- 
ments, Holy Communion, He can be 
born in my heart each day. 








‘Thoughts for the Shut-In 


L. F. Hyland 
On Poverty at Christmas 

Christmas is a time of giving; and the shut-in, though deprived perhaps 
of the opportunity of presenting gifts to relatives and friends, should not let 
the opportunity pass of the much more important offering of gifts to God. 

One such gift, and a most beautiful one in God’s eyes, would be the of- 
fering of poverty in imitation of the poverty so freely chosen by our Re- 
deemer at Christmas. 

It can be stated as a truism that God would not have chosen to be born 
poor unless poverty were pleasing to Him. He could have been born in the 
richest home in Jerusalem; yet He chose a stable and a manger and only 
the breath of an ox to warm His tender infant body. Christ Himself chose 
poverty of the starkest kind, and He loves those who follow His example in 
their love for this virtue. 

How then can the shut-in offer this special gift to God? 

In actual fact, there will be few who must undergo hardship and hunger 
and cold; few, at least, in the United States, although in other parts of the 
world, among the refugees and displaced persons, there may indeed be many 
who experience in reality the hardships of the first Christmas. 

The only kind of poverty that most of our American shut-ins will be in 
a position to offer will be poverty of spirit and detachment. Following are 
a few suggestions as to how to put these virtues into practice. 

Inconveniences and small deprivations will make themselves felt in the 
most comfortable surroundings; let the shut-in try to accept them gratefully 
and cheerfully, with no complaint. 

The form of sickness with which the shut-in is afflicted may prevent the 
enjoyment of a full Christmas dinner and other Christmas delicacies; again, 
let there be a cheerful acceptance of the difficult circumstance. 

Perhaps there may be some great difficulty connected with the holiday 
season: misunderstanding, or the absence of a loved one. 

In accepting these trials, whether small or great, patiently, generously, 
cheerfully, the shut-in will be brought very close to our patient, generous 
Saviour. 
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Seminary Christmas 


No seminarian, whether he finally reaches the goal of the priesthood, or turns 
aside along the way, ever forgets his seminary Christmases. Here one puts his 


memories into words. 


Francis M. Lee 


“THERE IT IS!” 

And you lay back, the one time in 
the seminary you were supposed to 
stay in bed. Stay there and listen. You 
wanted to. 

It was the custom — as far as we 
knew it must have come down through 
hundreds of years—that on Christmas 
eve we young seminarians were not to 
be wakened by the jangling of the bell 
that smote us out of our slumbers 
every other morning of the year. On 
this one night of the year we were 
coaxed out of sleep by a chosen quar- 
tet, accompanied by instruments, sing- 
ing the ancient, piercingly beautiful, 
Christmas hymn, “A pparuit.” (“He has 
appeared.”) 

“Resonet in laudibus.” 

The violinists always seemed con- 
certmasters, the violins stradivarii, on 
this night, Christmas eve, eleven-thirty 
p. m., any year. Then the voices came 
in, soft, commanding in their harmony. 
And what they could do to you! Some 
little fellow in his first year carried 
the melody. God always keeps semin- 
aries stocked with at least one young- 
ster with a silver bell for a voice. A 
beardless Pinza, confident, restrained, 
in the bass, and the tenor and alto 
preening their way in and out and 
around the melody — proud all, hap- 
py all, the director holding them back, 
in this the seminary’s great traditional 
hymn of Christmas. 

“Resonet in laudibus . . . Apparuit!” 
Ring out the wild, glorious praise! He 
has come! If you had been at the col- 


lege for enough years, (and there are 
a lot of years on the way to the priest- 
hood), you could almost cry to lie 
there and hear it once more, and to 
know you were still there, and it was 
Christmas. 

Somehow, the final impression of 
that flawless hymn seems to be that 
the young soprano could stand it no 
longer, and would cough right after 
the last note, forever casting himself 
from his divine niche in your mind. 
Back he went, irrevocably back to the 
hopeless status of a twelve-year-old 
lower classman. But, actually, with the 
last strains on the air, we were at the 
windows. Oh, Seraphim and Cheru- 
bim, let there be snow falling! Please, 
whoever has charge of that! And then, 
—the triumphant shouts: 

“Snow! Snow! It’s snowing out! 
Look at it!” 

And you stood there, and actually 
thanked God for that snow. Nothing 
mattered now. The stage was set. 
Christmas was here, on time. 

If, even as a lesser light, you were 
in the choir, you now had your work 
cut out. You were supposed to clear 
your throat to be ready to sing your 
best at midnight Mass. At any price. 
So get down to the kitchen and foul 
yourself up with licorice and honey. 
Whoever thought up that little hors 
d’oeuvre!! Unless you were very low- 
er class. That lacklustre set made a 
meal right now. No candy all during 
Advent, and now, wreathed in smiles, 
their chins plastered with licorice, they 
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went about making up for each and 
every day of the gone Advent. 

I remember our own young of twen- 
ty years ago, and swallow a bit hard. 
Not from licorice, this time. Especial- 
ly two little half-sizes with more silver 
bells in their throats, and a cave in 
their stomachs. They seemed dedicated 
to making up for the previous Lent, 
as well as Advent. On this Christmas 
Eve, they stayed down in the kitchen 
to finish up a bit, and finally found 
their way to the choir loft, smiling, 
chewing ecstatically. Very rugged, for 
it was after midnight, and they were 
breaking their Eucharistic fast more 
and more with each chew. Well, the 
word was passed to them, and the 
piteous shock on their faces almost 
broke up the Gloria we were singing. 
Yes, they even cried, and the priest- 
director, of whom they begged per- 
mission to go to Holy Communion 
anyway, had to turn away. He would 
not trust his voice. 

A bit weak on their theology, but 
strong on love for the Infant. 

We left them behind at Communion 
time, with our own eyes misty as these 
little fellows watched us go down the 
choir-stairs and up the aisle of a cer- 
tain Gothic chapel. A certain Gothic 
chapel, the memory of which will lie 
ever green on a few thousand hearts. 
Prosit. 

Perhaps, there are hundreds of ways 
of singing the Silent Night. By this 
time, you know that ours was the best. 
We sang it in German, the language 
of its birth. We sang it sharply at mid- 
night, and we began it like a shyly 
whispered invitation to the Infant to 
leave His heaven for even us. But we 
were young, and it was Christmas, and 
when the director let. us go, I think 
Mary must have been afraid that we 
would scare her Baby all the way back 
to heaven. 
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But it was, and we were very hap- 
py to have it so, the night for the very 
young. So our very young lad with the 
silver bells in his throat, sang the 
priceless solo, En Sacra Nox — O 
Holy Night. True to tradition, he 
breathed incorrectly on the first line, 
and became nervous. The director ex- 
pected it, smiled, went after that voice, 
and got it. Then, it was not a bell, but 
a flute, a flute d’amour, and out pour- 
ed the sheer melody until it hurt you 
wherever beauty hurts. And the pop- 
eyed little cherub gathered himself in 
and sang it, sang it until he held on to 
the music-stand like a wren, hanging 
on for dear life to some tiny limb, 
while it trills out its soul to its God. 

By the way, little children receive 
Holy Communion that way. Such flut- 
tering of eyelids you never saw. Little 
penguins all in a row, crying “Feed 
Me.” Thank the God who provides 
the Food, but envy the priest who sees 
and feeds these quavering fledglings. 

For pure, serene peace, for laving 
your Christ-fed soul in the tremulous 
essence of Christmas, find ye a sem- 
inary chapel during the Shepherd Mass- 
es. If it were not for the anachronism, 
I would be sure that the Canticle of 
Canticles, that delightful wooing of 
Christ, was written during the love- 
quiet of the Shepherd Masses. 

And leave your hymn-book at home. 
These young men will sing the melo- 
dies that forever tie your hearts to 
Christmas. They have sung long to- 
gether, and their song is in virile Gre- 
gorian unison, with a cosmopolitan 
and centuries-old cadence that they 
beautifully apply even to the old tra- 
ditionals. 

So we remember them. Lovely In- 
fant, Dearest Savior. Adeste Fideles, 
in all its Latin beauty. Angels, We 
Have Heard on High. What Lovely In- 
fant Can This Be? And we dreamed 
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along on those songs, as now we dream 
on those years. You were very happy 
to stay in that chapel, for this was 
the heart of it. Might we not say that 
St. Joseph finally had to make the 
shepherds leave, with the dawn in the 
sky? Poor men, after this, what was 
there to go back to on those lonely 
hills? The dawn, even of Christmas 
day, is less beautiful because it brings 
to term such a night. 

And besides, you were waiting for 
your chance to go up to the crib, and 
just lean and look. It always seemed 
so cool there, so wondrously cool. 

A poet, who would never grow up, 
grew up and made some lines to insult 
all this: 

“Thou hast conquered, pale Gal- 

illean, 


And the world has grown grey with 

thy breath.” 

Ah, Bambino, you were not pale. 
Just a little cold. The world had for- 
gotten to light its fires for you. Or was 
it waiting for the spark? It is a grey 
world tonight, Bambino, a trackless, 
grey world. Light it again, young 
Prince, young King of Kings! Strike 
the flint in our hearts! 

And for tinder, you can use the 
ones who are lying in wait tonight for 
the Resonet in Laudibus. Find them 
in all the seminaries of the world, and 
bless them. Bless them in their youth, 
strong and consecrated. Bless them as 
they come up this trail of tears and 
laughter, loss and gain, love and lone- 
liness, friends and froth, and even of 
licorice and honey. 


Favorites 


The busy social worker was gathering data on the misery of large families. 
In making her rounds, she came across a family of thirteen children. Pad 
and pencil in hand, and smiling grimly, she proceeded to question the mother. 

“Which of your children do you love most?” 

Whereupon the mother gave the following beautiful answer: 

“The one who is sick until he gets well. The one who is away until he gets 


home.” 


Merry Christmas 
SON TO MOTHER (DECEASED) 
A two-fold life you gave me, O my mother, 
The one that your own flesh and blood bestowed, 
But greater still, that everlasting other, 
Infused by faith, whose seeds you deftly sowed. 


For you, faith’s courage has been changed to vision, 
The dark glass broken, the mysteries revealed; 
My destiny still hangs on my decision 
To cling by faith to what is yet concealed. 


I know that where you are I still can greet you 
At Christmas, though your face I cannot see, 
The faith you gave me pledging I shall meet you 
In Him whose life our life shall ever be. 


D. F. M, 
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For Non-Catholics Only 


F. M. Louis 
The Catholic Bible 


Objection: 1 have heard it said that Catholics are permitted to read only 
their own special version of the bible. Why are they so particular about this? 
The bible is the bible, no matter who prints it, and it seems narrow-minded 
to take any other view. 


Answer: We are glad to see that our objector at least concedes that Cath- 
olics are permitted to read the bible; as a matter of fact, a special indulgence 
is granted for a quarter of an hour’s reading of the sacred scripture each day. 


But as to the admonition not to be so particular in the version of the bible 
that we use, this points up a rather common attitude among Protestants 
which, we must confess, seems to us singularly illogical. This attitude is re- 
flected in a general exhortation issued by the Evangelical Mission Covenant 
Churches of America, assembled in solemn convention not long ago. “Read 
the bible in any version,” the public was urged, “but read it.” This would 
indicate full agreement with the profound observation of the good Protestant 
lady who defended the King James version of the bible by saying: “What 
was good enough for Jesus is good enough for me.” 


Now, as a matter of fact, there are and have been literally hundreds of 
translations of the bible down through the centuries. Some of these trans- 
lations are good, some bad, some indifferent; some were undertaken with the 
specific purpose of defending some pet doctrine of the translator. There were 
definite omissions of important texts and even whole books; sentences and 
phrases were colored and slanted. 


Perhaps the classic example of this sort of thing was Luther’s expunging of 
the epistle of St. James from his translation (along with certain other books 
as well) because there occurred in that epistle the phrase “faith without 
works is dead.” For countless examples of oddities and even villainies in 
translation, one need only consult such a work as Father Hugh Pope’s schol- 
arly “English Versions of the Bible.” 


The Catholic Church, founded by Christ, regards it as one of her sacred 
duties to safeguard the integrity of the sacred text, and to protect her mem- 
bers as far as possible from error and deceit of any kind in translation. That 
is why she authorises for Catholics only the versions which have her official 
approval. Of all other versions she warns: “Beware of them lest the meaning 
of God’s word be twisted to your own destruction.” 
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Heartache for Christmas 


Sorrow does not cease at Christmas, nor sin, nor the saving work of good but 
tired priests. Perhaps the telling of this sad story will inspire some who might 
be its principal figure to avert forever its repetition. 


Louis G. Miller 


ON CHRISTMAS afternoon about 1 
o’clock young Father Hamill, assistant 
at old St. Mary’s, finally got around to 
having his breakfast, and as he sipped 
his coffee, and waited for Molly, the 
housekeeper, to bring out his ham and 
eggs, he slumped rather than sat in his 
chair. 

For every priest in parish work, 
Christmas represents a very full period 
of work. For Father Hamill the pre- 
vious 24 hours had been just about as 
busy as they could be. 

On Christmas eve there had been 
the expected long hours in the con- 
fessional, interrupted at mealtimes and 
shortly thereafter by the completion 
of necessary arrangements for mid- 
night Mass and the handling of nu- 
merous phone calls, most of them, 
alas, posing such profound questions 
as “What time does the midnight Mass 
begin?” 

Father Hamill was young and ener- 
getic, and the pastor in his declining 
years was happy enough to let him 
test his patience against such calls, and 
to grapple with the other practical de- 
tails connected with the proper cele- 
bration of the feast. So between Molly 
answering the back door and his an- 
swering the phone and old Mrs. Ryan 
at the front door with her annual gift 
of a poppy-seed cake for the priests’ 
Christmas breakfast and the altar-boys 
waiting to be briefed for their part in 
the procession and Sister Veronica, the 
sacristan, sending him bulletins in a 
mounting crescendo of anguish that the 


poinsettias hadn’t arrived as yet, and 
what in heaven’s name was to be done! 
In the midst of all this confusion and 
excitement, I say, Father Hamill had 
begun to feel a curious sense of exhil- 
aration and detachment as if he were 
walking on air. 

Then there was the midnight Mass 
itself, with the procession of children 
to the crib, where the tiniest school- 
girl placed the statue of the infant on 
the manger straw, while the muted 
strains of Holy Night floated gently 
through the church, shadowy with its 
strings of colored lights and the 
banked-up evergreens and the blood- 
red poinsettias which had finally been 
delivered, and which Sister Veronica 
had set so tastefully and simply against 
the gleaming white of the altar. 

.\nd of course there was the Mass 

‘self, offered up by old Father O’Con- 
1 t for the fortieth consecutive time 
on this Christmas eve in his beloved 
St. Mary’s, ably assisted by the justly 
famous St. Mary’s choir. There were 
the wonderfully endless railings of 
holy Communions, and then a little 
la.cr, the shepherd Masses, and after 
an hour or two of fitful rest, the Mass- 
es to be said on Christmas morning by 
Father Hamill, with the Christmas gos- 
pel and a few words of greeting and 
exhortation at each. 

And now it was one o’clock and the 
worst of the rush was over; the phone, 
perhaps out of sheer exhaustion, had 
stopped ringing for the moment, and 
Father Hamill sat back in his chair and 
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looked without too much interest at 
the fine plate of ham and eggs set be- 
fore him by Molly. Invariably, after 
long excitement of this kind and the 
long fast, he found somehow that his 
stomach shrivelled and his appetite was 
gone. 

Nevertheless, he plied knife and fork 
vigorously rather than hurt Molly’s 
feelings. 

“ll be going out to my mother’s 
this afternoon,” he called out between 
mouthfuls, “so don’t worry about sup- 
per for me.” 

“All right, Father,” said Molly, 
coming in from the kitchen with a cou- 
ple of pieces of toast. “You look real- 
ly worn out. You ought to lie down 
for a while.” 

“Tll be able to do that this after- 
noon at home. Just my mother and my 
sister are there now, you know, and 
we’ve planned a quiet Christmas cel- 
ebration this evening by ourselves.” 

Almost as if on cue, the phone rang 
at this precise point, and Molly an- 
swered it. 

““Tt’s for you, Father,” she said. 

Father Hamill listened at the phone 
for a moment, while his expression 
deepened into a frown. 

“Oh, no!” he said. “Say it isn’t so, 
Mike. He couldn’t do that to us today, 
of all days!” Then, after listening a 
little longer, “All right, Mike. You 
stay there and do what you can. I'll be 
right over.” 

“That was Mike O’Neill,” he said, 
as he hung up the phone, “calling from 
Corkerys on Branch St. Beef Corkery 
has gone on another tear, and is 
threatening to dismantle his whole 
neighborhood.” 

The old pastor, Father O’Connor, 
put his head in the door at this mo- 
ment. 

“What’s this I hear about Beef Cork- 
ery?” he said. 
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“He’s on the rampage again, Fa- 
ther. I’ve got to go over and rescue his 
wife and children.” 

“You poor creature,” said Father 
O’Connor. “And you were going out 
to your mother’s house this afternoon.” 

“Oh, it won’t take me long at Cork- 
ery’s,” said Father Hamill. “I’ve been 
through all this before, and I don’t 
expect any trouble at all.” 

The events of the next hour or so 
were to prove him a poor prophet. 

It should be explained at this point 
that “Beef” Corkery had come by his 
nick-name honestly. He was a great 
hulk of a man, whose gift from nature 
of great weight and tremendous mus- 

les had been intensified by years of 

work in a boiler factory. Beef could 
swing a sledge against a boiler rivet 
with more force than any two of his 
fellow-workers combined; he had 
shoulders like a bull, hands like hams, 
and a fierce mop of red hair above his 
Irish features. Yet, withal, Beef or- 
dinarily was gentle as a lamb, and not 
too troublesome even when in his 
cups. 

This time it was different. 

The Corkery home was a small, 
white frame house, with a porch, and 
in front, a rather high, steep bank 
sloping down to the sidewalk. It re- 
quired only a few moments for Fa- 
ther Hamill to reach it in his car, and 
as he pulled up in front of the place, 
he was quickly made aware of two 
phenomena. First, a small group of 
children, one or two of them with shiny 
new Christmas sleds, and a few adults, 
stood at a safe distance in the street 
and looked expectantly and with keen 
interest towards the Corkery establish- 
ment. These were some of the Cork- 
ery neighbors. That they stood at a safe 
distance was in due respect to the 
Corkery brawn. That they looked on 
with interest and expectancy demon- 
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strated that they had seen earlier per- 
formances by Beef, had relished them, 
and were in hopes of seeing some new 
outbreak which would enliven an oth- 
erwise dull Christmas afternoon. 

Nor were they to be disappointed. 

The second phenomenon developed 
just as Father Hamill got out of his 
car. The sounds of loud altercation is- 
sued from the Corkery home. Even 
as the bystanders watched, and Father 


Hamill hesitated outside the house, the’ 


sound rose in volume until it resem- 
bled the roar of an angry bull. Simul- 
taneously there was a shout, a sound 
of scuffling feet, the front door flew 
open, and through it, as if propelled 
from a cannon, flew the body of a 
man. Describing a graceful arc, the vic- 
tim of Beef Corkery’s wrath sailed 
over the porch railing, landed on 
hands and knees in the loose snow on 
top of the bank, and rolled ‘head over 
heels to the sidewalk below, finishing 
with a short full-length glide on a 
patch of ice. 

From the bystanders there came a 
concerted gasp of admiration for the 
strength of Beef Corkery, and appre- 
hension for the condition of his vic- 
tim. Fortunately, landing in the snow 
had saved the latter from anything 
worse than a few assorted bruises; and 
he was clearly more injured in his 
dignity than in his person. Slowly he 
rose to his feet proceeded to brush the 
snow from his clothes, while directing 
an occasional indignant glance at the 
den of his tormentor; yet withal he 
showed no disposition to go back into 
the house and resume the quarrel. 

“Mike O’Neill!” cried Father Ham- 
ill, who had rushed to the fallen man’s 
side. “Are you all right, man?” 

“I’m not sure, but I guess so,” said 
Mike cautiously, “although it’s not by 
any courtesy of that brute of a Cork- 
ery. He’s in a nasty, ugly mood, Fa- 


ther, and I wouldn’t be going into the 
house if I were you.” 

“What on earth has got into him, 
Mike?” 

Mike was a St. Vincent de Paul 
man, as good as gold, whose kindness 
could bring him out even on a Christ- 
mas afternoon to help those in need. 
He knew the Corkerys well, having 
had to help them during previous 
binges on the part of Beef. 

“Well, Father, he’s been fine, as you 
know, for six months and more, but 
last night he apparently thought he was 
entitled to do a little Christmas cele- 
brating with the creature. You know 
Beef. The creature got the best of him, 
and he’s at the point now where it will 
be hours before he sobers up.” 

“What did you say to him that he 
got so violent?” 

“I didn’t say anything out of the 
way, believe me. I stopped in to ask 
about his wife, who is very sick and 
needs attention. I find Beef gone out, 
and his wife tells me his condition, and 
tells me further that Beef stormed out 
of the house just a short time before, 
vowing to break every bone in his next 
door neighbor’s body. Don’t ask me 
why. Anyway, fortunately for the 
neighbor, Beef doesn’t find him in, but 
he raises such a commotion that peo- 
ple begin to look out of their windows 
and gather round to see what’s going 
on. Then Beef comes back and finds 
me in his house, and the next thing I 
know it’s as if I were picked up by a 
tornado. That man is awful strong, 
Father.” 

“Did you see the children, Mike? 
Are they all right?” 

“I caught a glimpse of the little ones 
hiding behind the door in the next 
room. They weren’t letting a peep out 
of them, young as they are, and with 
their father in his condition, I give 
them credit for good sense. They 
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seemed all right.” 

Father Hamill looked up at the 
house, whose front door was now se- 
curely closed again. There was a quiet 
which sounded ominous after the noise 
and clatter of a short while before. 

“I’m going up and see what I can 
do,” the priest said. 

“Father, for the love of heaven, 
don’t go in there,” said Mike. “In his 
present mood, there’s no telling what 
he’ll do.” 

“That’s just what I’m worried about, 
Mike. What about his wife and the two 
little ones? Suppose he turns on them?” 

Mike had no ready answer for this, 
but he had a further suggestion. 

“T think the only thing is to call the 
police,” he said. “Let them send up 8 
or 9 strong men (it better not be any 
less) with the paddywagon, and let 
them sit on Beef until they get him 
locked up in a cell. That’s the only 
safe way for him to sober up.” 

“I guess you’re right, Mike, although 
I hate to bring the police in. But until 
they come, I think I ought to do what 
I can to protect Beef’s family. You go 
call the police, and I'll go up and see 
what I can do with Beef. He’s always 
been respectful to me, and a good 
friend of mine, too.” 

Mike O’Neill shook his head doubt- 
fully, but he would not gainsay the 
priest further, and he set out for the 
house next door and a phone, with 
many a backward glance as Father 
Hamill made his way to the Corkery 
front door. 

Now Father Hamill was no hero, 
and standing in front of that door, his 
heart was pounding as much as yours 
might have been, not knowing what to 
expect from the drunken giant within. 
He looked back at the little group of 
spectators, augmented now by two or 
three curious passersby. A lot they 
cared about the human misery in this 
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home, the young priest thought. All 
they wanted was excitement. 

He was raising his hand to knock on 
the door when it suddenly opened, and 
he was confronted with the tremen- 
dous bulk of Beef himself. It was far 
from being a warm day, but Beef was 
in his undershirt, and the width of his 
shoulders seemed to fill the whole 
doorway. For a moment he stared at 


the priest, his eyes bloodshot and wild, 


yet softening a little to recognition and 
a certain measure of respect. 

Then Beef’s glance went past the 
priest and fixed itself on the little 
group of observers on the sidewalk be- 
low, waiting breathlessly for the next 
act in this promising drama of blood 
and violence. Beef stared at them for 
a moment, then he took one quick 
step towards the porch steps. 

“Beat it!” said Beef in a hoarse 


‘growl. 


The effect was instantaneous and 
gratifying, and Father Hamill felt a 
perverse joy in beholding it. There 
was a mad scramble backwards, and 
two or three slipped on the ice and 
fell down, but as quickly regained 
their feet, and in much less time than 
it takes to relate it, the audience had 
transferred itself across the street to 
an alley entranceway, where they stood 
poised for further flight should Mr. 
Corkery indicate further belligerence. 

Beef regarded the rabble scornfully 
from his porch for a moment, then he 
turned back to the door. 

“Come on in, Father,” he said. 

The front room of the Corkery 
home was neat and clean, as the priest 
remembered it from previous visits. 
Mrs. Corkery was a good housewife, 
and deserved better of her husband, 
but that was neither here nor there in 
this moment of emergency. There was 
no sign of her about at the moment, 
but around the corner in the dining 
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room, he thought he caught a glimpse 
of gingham. That would be Mary, and 
with her of course would be young 
Joe, the apple of his father’s eye. 

Beef had seated himself stolidly on 
a huge armchair, and licked his lips, 
dried and cracked from the drink while 
he looked peacefully enough at the 
priest. 

“Thank God,” Father Hamill 
thought, “I’m still alive at this point.” 
Then he had an inspiration. 

“Mary and Joe, come here, will 
you?” he called into the dining room. 

A pause, and the two children came 
shyly forward and stood by his chair. 
They were only 10 and 8 years old, 
but the priest noticed with a twinge 
of pity the way they furtively avoided 
their father’s eyes, almost as if more 
embarrassed for him than afraid. 

“Merry Christmas, kids,” said Fa- 
ther Hamill. 

“Same to you, Father,” from Mary 
and Joe in unison. 

“And the same to you, Beef.” 

Beef rose ponderously from his 
chair and walked over to the priest, 
who braced himself, but there was no 
violent intent in Mr. Corkery at. the 
moment. A different mood had seized 
him, and there were tears in his eyes, 
as he put out his huge hand. Father 
Hamill quickly stood up and extend- 
ed his own hand, only to have it en- 
closed in a grasp which made his 
knuckles crack like castenets and al- 
most caused him to swallow his ton- 
gue. 
“Merry Christmas, Father,” said 
Beef, with the owlish solemnity of the 
inebriate. “A very merry Christmas to 
you, and Father—” here Beef paused 
and held up his hand as if struck by 
inspiration, “and many more of them, 
Father. You are a good man. You’re 
my friend. The best is none too good 
for you.” And Beef, with the back of 


his hand, brushed the quick-welling 
tears from his eyes. 

“Sure, Beef. Sure I’m your friend.” 

“You're not like that Pete Wola- 
check next door. He’s a dirty bum. 
They’re all bums, these people who live 
around here.” 

This did not sound good, and Fa- 
ther Hamill looked around for some 
means of distracting Beef from his dis- 
turbing thoughts. But for the moment 
he was not to be distracted. 

“Father,” he said, “you know what 
I’m going to do?” Beef reached out his 
big hand and laid it impressively on the 
priest’s shoulder. “I’m going to walk 
out that door and I’m going up and 
down the block and I’m going to clean 
the block of every able-bodied man I 
find.” 

Father Hamill felt his toes curl in 
horror. Beef was perfectly capable of 
carrying out his threat, and the priest 
had a quick mental picture of the up- 
roar on the street if he ever started on 
his expedition. 

“No, Beef. Wait a minute,” he said. 
‘’ve got a better idea. How about 
wishing a merry Christmas to Mrs. 
Corkery. I wouldn’t feel right if I didn’t 
do that, and I’d like to have you with 
me. Where is Mrs. Corkery?” 

Beef sighed ponderously. 

“My missus isn’t well at all, Fa- 
ther. She’s in the bedroom here.” 

They found Mrs. Corkery on the 
bed, looking very wan and pale. A 
month before the priest had urged her 
to go to the hospital for a much need- 
ed operation, but she would not hear 
of it, and had somehow kept up with 
her work. 

“Thank God, you’re here, Father,” 
was what Mrs. Corkery said in answer 
to his greeting, and Father Hamill 
knew the words came from her heart. 
For a moment he stood talking to her, 
and found her ready enough to go to 
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the hospital now that she was at the 
end of her strength. 

“You'll be as good as new when the 
doctors finish with you,” he told her. 

“T hope so, Father. And will the 
children be cared for?” Joe and Mary 
were standing by their mother now. 

“I promise you they will, Mrs. Cork- 
ery. Don’t you worry about a thing.” 

“With him out there,” said Mrs. 
Corkery, a little bitterly, “you ask me 
not to worry?” 

Quickly Father Hamill looked 
around. Beef had indeed quietly left 
the bedroom, and the young priest 
rushed out after him. He found Mr. 
Corkery with a stocking cap on his 
head, and putting on a_ pull-over 
sweater. 

“Where are you going, Beef?” said 
the priest, dreading the answer. 

“My wife is sick,” said Beef, strug- 
gling with the sweater, “and the neigh- 
bors are to blame. They pester her. 
They need to have some sense pound- 
ed into them, and I’m the man to do 
=" 

“No, Beef. Wait a minute.” 

“Don’t stand in my way, Father. 
This is something between me and 
them.” 

And Beef’s huge arm swept the 
young priest out of the way as he 
fumbled for the door knob and open- 
ed the door and went out. 

The Corkery neighbors will perhaps 
never know what they were spared as 
a result of providence visibly taking 
a hand in Beef’s affairs at this mo- 
ment. We have already mentioned that 
there was a considerable amount of 
snow and ice on the street and side- 
walk, and as Beef made his way un- 
steadily, but with determination, down 
his front steps, he did not notice, and 
hence did not treat with proper re- 
spect, a little patch of ice on the third 
step from the top. Treading heavily 
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upon it, his feet went from under him, 
and he crashed heavily, his head strik- 
ing smartly against the cement as he 
slid down the remainder of the steps 
on his back and lay at full length on 
the sidewalk beneath, his eyes looking 
vacantly into the wintry sky. Beef 
Corkery was not dead, but he was 
out like a light, and in that condition 
the police found him as they drove up 
a moment later, and noting his size, 
thanked their lucky stars they were 
able to carry him off to jail as easily 
as all that. 

And that is just about all we have 
to recount about Father Hamill’s 
Christmas afternoon, except that he 
saw to it, of course, that Mrs. Corkery 
was taken to the hospital immediate- 
ly. Then, after pondering what to do 
with the two children, and even start- 
ing out to take them to a children’s 
home for temporary shelter, he suc- 
cumbed to the mute appeal in their 
eyes, and took them with him off to 
his own home on the other side of the 
city. 

“T hope mother won’t be too upset,” 
he thought to himself as he drove 
along, “but I just can’t dump them in- 
to an institution on Christmas day.” 

He needn’t have worried. 

“This is Mary, and this is Joseph,” 
he told her as she met him and the 
children at the door. “They need some 
place to stay tonight, and they haven’t 
had a good meal today.” 

Mrs. Hamill looked at the two little 
ones wih their wide, forlorn eyes, and 
then she swept them into her arms. 

“Come in out of the cold,” she said. 
“We've plenty of room for you, and 
a good hot Christmas dinner, too.” 

And that is the story of how young 
Father Hamill handled the Christmas 
hangover of Beef Corkery, and how 
he found hospitality for a modern 
Mary and Joseph. 
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$100,000 Christmas 


It is well known that bumps on the head have changed the character and 
personalities of some human beings. Perhaps, however, there was a bit of a 


Christmas miracle added to the bump in this 


Ernest F. 


THE NICEST thing that old Cyrus 
Pendleton ever did was the gift he gave 
at Christmastime to his parish, and 
especially to the children of his parish, 
after everybody, including the Catho- 
lics of his parish, said that he was a 
dried-up skin-flint and wouldn’t give 
a dime to a starving orphan unless it 
were taken from him by force. 

Of course, it has to be admitted that 
his gift was in a sense taken away from 
him by force—by moral force, that 
is by the heroism of a young priest 
who was Cyrus’s pastor and whom 
Cyrus didn’t like because the young 
priest was forever talking about the 
need of a new Catholic school in his 
parish. 

Cyrus was taken off his guard, as it 
were. His heart squeaked open on its 
rusty hinges in a moment of inad- 
vertence, or rather as a result of gen- 
erosity that is common to the whole 
human race and that finds expression 
most commonly at Christmas when 
the spirit of giving is caught from the 
One who on that day gave Himself 
as a little child to a love-starved world. 

Old Cyrus was a self-made man 
who had never given away anything 
in his life. That was why he was a 
comfortably rich man. He didn’t own 
any banks or steamship lines. Nor did 
he live in a gilded house with a golden 
roof on the top to keep off the rain 
and to raise the envy of his neighbors. 
But he had to his credit at least three 
hundred thousand dollars (so it was 
said), the fruit of a lifetime of frugal 


is story. 
Miller 


living, careful saving and wise invest- 
ing. 
All he wanted to do was sit on his 
front porch and observe the foolish- 
ness of people as they sped by his 
house in their cars (most of them, said 
Cyrus sourly to himself, couldn’t af- 
ford cars) or walked by his house on 
their feet (which most of them 
wouldn’t have to do if they walked 
less and worked more). It was such 
as these who should build the school 
that that young whippersnapper of a 
priest kept talking about from his pul- 
pit. He didn’t have any children, never 
had time for children, never liked 
children. Children made too much 
noise and were too destructive of prop- 
erty. One would think that they owned 
the world and everything in it. The 
priest wouldn’t get a red cent out of 
him. Why should he educate other 
people’s children? 

Christmas was a hard time for Cyrus 
anyway. There were so many requests 
for money. A man was no longer safe 
in his own house. He might just as well 
be living in the midst of armed rob- 
bers. First it was the poor, many of 
whom simply refused to work. They 
weren’t poor at all. They were only 
lazy. Then it was the Church — the 
Church with all its grand furnishings 
and golden vestments. Why, he him- 
self couldn’t afford to buy the vest- 
ments that the priest wore at Mass. 
And now it was the school. What was 
wrong with the public schools? It didn’t 
cost anything to go to a public school. 
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Yes, Cyrus ruminated, he might be 
seventy years old. But he still had a 
good many years left in the old heart 
and muscles. He might need his mon- 
ey before the end. What with the way 
the government was stealing his mon- 
ey through taxes, he might end up in 
the poor house. No, sir. That young 
priest and his school would have to 
get along without any help from him. 
And if he came around begging, he 
would get short shrift. 

-The trouble with Cyrus was that he 
took his own thoughts too seriously. 
He would allow himself to get so 
wrapped up in a train of thought that 
he would be oblivious to all things 
around him. Rain could fall, horns 
could honk, and thunder could roll; 
and Cyrus wouldn’t even notice any 
of it. He was a man of intense con- 
centration when the subject of his con- 
centration was a matter of self-inter- 
est. And nothing was of greater self- 
interest than holding onto his money. 

He was concentrating in this man- 
ner as he walked down the street from 
his home to make the necessary pur- 
chases for his Christmas dinner. No- 
body had invited him out for the great 
day. Nor would he have gone even if 
he had been invited. He was like a 
pickle whose destined place is the bot- 
tom of a dark barrel filled with vin- 
egar. If he wasn’t like a pickle, peo- 
ple would have been glad to invite 
him out. In fact, they would have in- 
vited him out anyway. Only they knew 
that he wouldn’t accept the invitation. 

Perhaps this is too harsh a judg- 
ment on Cyrus. There were corners of 
goodness within him, pretty dark, it is 
true, but still ready for occupancy by 
some stalwart and fearless virtue. It 
was only necessary for this virtue to 
insist on the right to move in, and to 
have sufficient courage to push through 
the layers of thought on money and 
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its retention that guarded the doors. 

So Cyrus went his unmerry way early 
Christmas eve in order to buy the few 
items that would vitamize and vital- 
ize the bones of his ancient body, and 
if possible add just a little bit of cheer 
to the most cheerful day of the whole 
year. 

The street was filled with music— 
all the beautiful and touching music of 
the centuries that told the story of the 
King who became a baby and was 
born in a stable at Bethlehem. The 
melodies were always the same, “Oh, 
Come All Ye Faithful,” and “Silent 
Night,” and “Noel.” 

But music wasn’t all. The street was 
lined with Christmas trees. All over- 
head were wires strung from one side 
to the other on which had been hung 
bells and colored lights and shimmer- 
ing tinsel of every kind. But above all, 
the jostling crowds portrayed the 
Christmas spirit. The people were 
laughing and talking and holding huge 
bundles in their arms. For a moment 
it seemed as though peace had really 
and truly come upon the earth. 

Cyrus may have been dried up like 
an apple that has lain in the sun too 
long. But he couldn’t help but be af- 
fected by the spirit around him. He 
almost found himself humming along 
with the carols coming so sweetly from 
the loud speakers. He almost found 
himself smiling at the little children as 
they ran in front of him and beside 
him with expectation written all over 
their red-cheeked faces. But he caught 
himself in time and continued on his 
way. 

To get to his store (which naturally 
was a cut-rate store) he had to cross 
the street. Lost as he was in thoughts 
about the effrontery of the parish 
priest who might dare to ask him for 
money, he did not see the car bearing 
down upon him. The road was slip- 
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pery which was bad both for Cyrus 
and for the driver. The former tried 
to hasten his steps; the latter tried to 
put on his brakes. Both failed. There 
was a bump. Cyrus felt himself flying 
through the air. There was another 
bump, this time in the region of his 
head. Then everything went black. 

When he awoke he was in strange 
surroundings. This wasn’t his room. 
This bed wasn’t his bed. He tried to 
puzzle it out. But his powers of con- 
centration had given way to a ter- 
rific pain in the head. He put his hand 
where the pain was sharpest and he 
felt a bump the size of an Easter egg. 
Quickly he took his hand away. Where 
was he? What had happened to him? 

Faces began to form before his eyes. 
The first one—the one bent down over 
him now was that of the neighborhood 
doctor. Cyrus knew him well. He had 
gone to him several times for a phy- 
sical checking over. At the moment 
Cyrus recognized him, the doctor 
wasn’t doing anything — just star- 
ing at him and then turning and talk- 
ing to the two other faces that some- 
how were far away and hidden in 
shadows. 

A second face began to take shape. 
It belonged to a policeman. He was 
a member of Cyrus’s parish. He had 
often tried to joke with Cyrus (with- 
out much success) about the silliness 
of possessing a lot of money. His fa- 
vorite expression was, “You won’t 
take it with you when you go.” What 
was a policeman doing here? 

And then another face became rec- 
ognizable. What was this? The face 
was one well-known. It was the face 
of the young parish priest. It was 
scratched, and here and there from 
forehead to chin were pieces of plas- 
ter. It was looking down at Cyrus as 
though measuring him for the last 
anointing. Was he, Cyrus Pendleton, 


dying? Was this the end of it all? Was 
the policeman right in saying that mon- 
ey couldn’t go with one when one died? 
He began to be afraid. 

“He’ll be all right, Father,” Cyrus 
heard the doctor say. “Just a bad 
bump on the head. In an hour or two 
he’ll be able to go home.” 

“Good,” said the priest. “I’ve got a 
church-full of people waiting to go to 
confession. I can’t keep them waiting 
any longer. You take care of Cyrus,” 
he said to the policeman, “and see to 
it that he gets home safely.” 

“O.K.,” answered the policeman. 
“But before you go, Father, there’s a 
bit of unfinished business that we must 
take care of.” He approached Cyrus’s 
bed. A hard look came over his face. 
“Old man,” he said, “the doc here says 
that you’re not hurt very bad. So I can 
talk to you. And you can hear me too. 
Don’t pull off any tricks as though 
you don’t understand me, either. Or 
I'll have you down in jail even though 
Christmas is tomorrow. You broke a 
law when you went jay-walking across 
that street out there. There’s a pen- © 
alty on jay-walking. If you don’t lis- 
ten to me carefully, you'll feel that 
penalty as surely as you’re lying here 
with a bump on your head.” 

“What happened to me?” asked 
Cyrus. 

“What happened to you, you want 
to know? Ill tell you. You were go- 
ing across the street without a thought 
to traffic or the safety of your old 
carcass or anything else. Along came 

car at a good clip but unable to stop 
because of the slush and the snow. 
You were right in its line when the 
priest came along. He saw what was 
going to happen. So, he dove out in 
the street, pushed you aside and got 
banged up by the car himself; not 
seriously, thank God, but banged up 
nevertheless. Look at his face? You’d 
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think he just had a fight. You landed 
over near the sidewalk and bumped 
your head on the curb. That’s the on- 
ly bruise you have.” 

Cyrus looked up at the priest. He 
didn’t know exactly what to say. If it 
hadn’t been for this young man, he 
would undoubtedly be down at the 
morgue right now. He would be dead- 
er than a dead turkey. A tremor went 
over his body as the thought came 
home to him of the closeness of his 
shave with death. The only thing he 
could think of to say was, “Thank you, 
Father.” 

“And is that all you have to say?” 
thundered the policeman. “There’s 
more than that that you’re going to do. 
You’re going to ask the priest what 
he wants. And then you’re going to 
give it to him. If you don’t do at least 
that, you’re no man at all. If you had 
been killed by that car, we wouldn’t 
be loading your money into your cof- 
fin so that you could take it with you. 
Go ahead now and ask the father what 
he wants for a Christmas present and 
what he deserves as a reward for sav- 
ing your life at the risk of his own.” 

Changes do come over people sud- 
denly. A change came over Cyrus. He 
knew what was coming. But he no 
longer cared. He was alive. That was 
the important thing. He could have 
been dead. Had it not been for this 
priest he would be dead right now. 
Again he looked up at the priest. 
“What can I give you, Father?” he 
asked. “Whatever is in my power to 
give is at your disposal. Ask me what 
you want more than anything else.” 
He smiled because he knew what the 
priest wanted more than anything else. 

“Well, if you ask me,” said the 
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priest, “I need just one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to finish the school.” 

There was a moment of silence. A 
hundred thousand dollars! That was 
a lot of money. Through the window 
came the strains of “Adeste Fideles.” 

“Well?” said the policeman. 

“If that’s what you want, Father,” 
said Cyrus, “that’s what you'll have.” 
Never before in his life had he said 
anything that even resembled such a 
statement. Something had happened to 
him. He wasn’t the same man. But it 
was said now. He couldn’t unsay it. 
Nor was the policeman going to let 
him unsay it. 

“We'll draw up the promise on a 
piece of paper,” he said, “so that no- 
body can forget it. Doc and I will sign 
it. And so will you, Cyrus. And it’s 
cheap enough at that. You still have 
about a million. So, there’s no danger 
of going hungry.” 

The paper was drawn up. The priest 
and the doctor departed. Cyrus put 
his feet on the floor to see if he could 
stand. He was still dizzy. But he felt 
better, a thousand times better than 
he felt before. The policeman helped 
him to his feet. He tried a few steps 
across the room. There wasn’t any- 
thing too wrong with him. He’d still 
live a good many years. 

“T’ll take you to your home in the 
squad car,” said the policeman. “Lean 
on me now and we'll get down the 
stairs.” 

At last he was at home. “You know, 
Cyrus,” said the policeman as he pre- 
pared to leave him, “you’re not such a 
bad old coot after all. A merry Christ- 
mas to you.” , 

And Cyrus returned, “The same to 
you.” 


Approach 


Over-indulgence would be a thing of the past if all the whiskey advertisements 
in magazines would follow the example of the hair tonic ads and publish pictures 
of a man Before and After using their product. 
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The Week Before Christmas 


that the Church uses in her office during the week before C 


Lay Catholics should know something of the beautiful prayers of anticipation 
Christmas. 


Leonard F. Hyland 


BUSTLE and hurry usually mark the 
week before Christmas. There are last 
minute presents to be bought, against 
the competition of thousands of other 
people trying to do the same thing. 
There are preparations to be made for 
guests and Christmas parties. There is 
much to be thought of and done to 
make Christmas a joyous time for the 
children in one’s home. 

It would be wonderful if everybody 
could do these things in a spiritual 
mood. By that we mean with a sense 
of doing them for the love of Christ, 
with a consciousness that He meant 
what He said when He announced 
that “whatever you do to the least of 
my litle ones, you do for me.” All 
Christmas preparations should be 
preparations for the coming of Christ. 
And everything that can help to make 
them such should be seized upon and 
used. 

Perhaps there is nothing that can so 
effectively fill the pre-Christmas ac- 
tivities with the conscious intention 
that they are for Christ, as the mag- 
nificent series of prayers that are part 
of the Vesper office sung or recited by 
all priests and most religious through- 
out the world during the week before 
Christmas. They are the famous “O’s” 
that are repeated before and after the 
Magnificat which is always a part of 
the office of Vespers. In cloisters and 
monasteries, these “O’s” are sung in 
a piercing, other-worldly Gregorian 
chant that lingers on each syllable and 
seems to express all the loneliness and 
longing and expectant joy of all the 


ages. 

But they need not be sung, nor 
heard sung, to be appreciated and 
made into one’s own personal prayers. 
They are far too beautiful to be lim- 
ited to priests and religious. We sug- 
gest that every Catholic who desires 
to prepare spiritually for Christmas 
make use of them in the following 
way. 

The best time for doing so is the 
evening, the “Vesper” hour. On each 
of the seven days preceding the vigil 
of Christmas, when the day’s work is 
done, or even when it is yet undone 
because there was too much planned 
to be squeezed into a single day, let 
those who would take this suggestion 
come to a full stop before retiring, sit 
down or kneel down, and in connec- 
tion with, or in place of their evening 
prayers, or aloud in the presence of 
the entire family, read slowly the “O” 
for that day, and the short meditative 
explanation that is appended here. 

December 17 

O wisdom 

Who hast issued from the mouth 

of the Most High, 

Reaching from end even unto end, 

Ordering all things irresistibly yet 

tenderly, 

Come, 

To teach us the way of prudence. 

O Babe of Bethelehem, to be born 
on Christmas night, we believe that 
you are the Word that was with God, 
the Word that was God. We believe 
that though you appear in the form of 
a helpless baby, you are the everlast- 
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ing wisdom of God proceeding from 
the Father as His Son. We believe that 
all things that are, are under your wise 
providence and divine direction.. You 
created us to your image and likeness; 
you made us free to obey or to dis- 
obey your wise laws; yet we cannot 
escape your power to rule over all 
things that have been made. We can 
abandon you and deny you; we can 
destroy our happiness by rejecting 
you; but your wisdom will use even 
our chosen unhappiness for its eternal 
ends. 

Come, then, this Christmas, and 
teach us the way of prudence, the pru- 
dence that means conforming our lives 
to your all-wise will, the prudence 
that means knowing the goal you 
would have us attain in life, and using 
the means you offer to attain it. Come, 
teach us prudence to know and cour- 
age to do what is your will. 

December 18 
O my Lord of Lords, 
And Leader of the house of Israel, 
Who 

Appeared to Moses in the bush’s 

flaming fire, 

And gave to him the law of Sinai, 

Come to redeem us 

With stretched out arm. 

O Child of Mary, we believe that 
the bondage of your chosen people 
in Egypt was but a faint symbol of the 
bondage in which the whole human 
race was held by reason of sin. You 
selected Moses to make him a saviour 
of his people. You showed yourself 
to him in the burning bush. You gave 
him the tables of the law on Mount 
Sinai. You forgave his people even 
after they had set up false gods and 
broken your commandments. You led 
them into a land flowing with milk and 
honey. 

Through the children of Moses you 
made the promise that you would come 
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yourself and redeem us all. We ac- 
knowledge our need of you. We rec- 
ognize the weakness left in our minds 
and wills by original sin. We confess 
with sorrow our violations of the eter- 
nal law you handed down on Sinai. 
Come and forgive us; come and raise 
us up into children of your love; come 
to strengthen us against ever forsaking 
you again. 
December 19 

O root of Jesse 

A standard to the peoples, 

Before whom kings are mute, 

To whom the nations will appeal, 

Come, to deliver us, 

Delay, please, no longer. 

O Royal Babe of Bethlehem, we be- 
lieve that you are our king and our 
saviour because the prophecies that 
foretold your coming began with the 
family of Jesse, whose youngest son 
was David, whose inspired songs con- 
tained so much that we see fulfilled 
in you. We believe that our only hope 
is to trust in your promises and proph- 
ecies for our future, because you ful- 
filled the prophecies of the past that 
prepared the way for your coming. 

Do not permit us to trust in earthly 
kings and rulers, who have set up their 
kingdoms in opposition to yours. Do 
not permit us to trust in our own wis- 
dom, our own strength, our own good- 
ness. Grant us the grace to look for- 
ward, as the family of Jesse ever look- 
ed forward to your coming, to the 
glorious day when, delivered from our 
sins, and recreated by your grace, we 
shall inhabit the mansions of your Fa- 
ther forever. 

December 20 

O key of David 

And scepter of the house of Israel, 

Thou openest and no man dare shut, 

Thou shuttest and no man dare open, 

Come, 

Lead from prison the fettered one, 
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The dweller in darkness and the 

shadow of death. 

O Son of David, we believe that 
your kingdom, unlike David’s which 
you guided through its 500 years of 
glory, is to be without end. We be- 
lieve that you are coming to form the 
kingdom of the blessed, and that you 
bear in your right hand the sceptre 
that represents the authority of your 
kingship, and in your left the key that 
opens the gate of heaven to them that 
love you and locks the gate of hell for- 
ever on them that reject you. 

We believe that on earth you will 
fashion your kingdom into a Church 
that will be called your own mystical 
body. We believe that you will place 
the key of heaven in the hands of those 
whom you call to govern your Church, 
and that despite their human frailty, 
you will preserve them always from 
leading their children astray. Come 
then and lead us from the prison of 
our darkness, our confusion, our help- 
less uncertainty, into the safe shelter 
of your Church, through which we 
shall be made ready for eternal com- 
panionship with you in heaven. 

December 21 

O Day Spring, 

Radiance of eternal light, 

And sun of justice, 

Come, 

Enlighten those sitting in darkness, 

And in the shadow of death. 

O Light of the world, outside of 
whose wisdom there is only error and 
darkness and despair and death, whose 
appearance on Christmas will bring the 
everlasting truth about man and his 
destiny into the world, come, not only 
to us who are eager to welcome and 
receive you, but also to those who do 
not yet know you, who have known 
you but rejected you, who deepen the 
world’s darkness by their selfishness 
and pride, who multiply death by their 


incessant wars. 

Come, grant us the light and the 
grace to be witnesses to you. Grant 
us the courage and the zeal to make 
you known to all. Grant us the power 
to pierce the darkness in which so 
many still dwell with the glowing and 
saving light of your truth and your 
word. 

December 22 

O king of the peoples 

And their desired one, 

Cornerstone who makest two into 

one, 

Come, 

Save man 

Whom thou didst fashion out of 

slime. 

O prince of peace, you are the on- 
ly one on whom the nations of the 
world can build their peace. You are 
the very peace that all men desire, be- 
cause you are the only healer of the 
diseases that breed the pestilence of 
war. You are the cornerstone that 
makes two into one, two nations into 
one nation by brotherly love, two peo- 
ples into one people by uniting them 
under the fatherhood of God, two 
worlds into one world by making the 
one that exists in time but a prepara- 
tion for the one that is eternal. 

Come, then, and raise this creature, 
man, whom you fashioned out of slime, 
into whom you breathed an immortal 
soul, whom you destined for divine 
likeness through your grace, out of the 
slime of its passions, the brutality of 
its vices, and the cruelty of its wars, 
up to the dignity of the sonship of God. 

December 23 

O Emmanuel (God with us) 

Our King and Law-giver, 

The awaited of the peoples 

And their Saviour, 

Come, 

To save us, 

Our Lord and God. 
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O permit us to welcome you, Babe 
of Bethelehem, under all the holy 
titles you deserve. Emmanuel, who 
will come to us and remain with us 
forever, in the sacrifice of your death, 
in the tabernacle of your greatest sac- 
rament, in the guidance of your 
Church, in the indwelling of your 
grace. King and Law-giver, who will 
make known to us the commands and 
precepts we must observe to merit 
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entrance into your kingdom. Desired 
of the peoples, who fills the hungry 
with good things, and satisfies the 
yearnings of every famished soul. 

Saviour, come and die for us that 
we may live. Lord, come and rule us, 
that we may rule ourselves. God, 
come and restore the image and like- 
ness of your Godhead to our sinful 
souls. 


D.P. Christmas 


News report: 38 million displaced persons throughout the world are in want 


and hunger and cold. 


Pity the dispossessed today 

Heartsick along their alien way! 

May this bring joy, that Christ was poor 

And dispossessed. Let them be sure 

Of God’s great love. From Christ’s poor birth 
What ransom for the unheeding earth! 

So from their misery can flow 

Payment for present debts men owe 

To God. Nor shall one tiny jot 

Of what they suffer be forgot. 


LGM 


Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 
Seventeen days till Christmas! ~ 
The goods are going fast; 

Millions of things you can’t afford— 
Get them while they last! 

Dresses for daughter, furs for Ma, 
The crowds are in a flurry; 

Dolls for girls and toys for boys — 
Hurry, hurry, hurry! 

Seventeen days till Christmas! 

The crowds are going mad; 

So get red neckties while you may — 
Remember dear old Dad! 


Charles D. Rice 
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Dream of 


Christmas 


For one who has just learned for the first time the full meaning of Christmas, 
it is easy to dream of taking part in the first Christmas scene. Then joyously to 


find the dream coming true. 


Michael H. Pathe 


IT WAS three o’clock in the after- 
noon of Christmas eve. The little 
country church was crowded. Many 
of the parishioners were lined up for 
confession, and many others were 
gathered around the beautiful crib that 
had just been completed in the sanc- 
tuary. 

Among the latter there was a young 
lady who, that very day, had made her 
profession of faith and been baptized 
—a new convert. For her last instruc- 
tion before baptism, the old pastor had 
given her a description of the first 
Christmas scene, and she had been en- 
raptured by the story. For a long time 
she knelt before the crib, pouring out 
her heart in gratitude for the extraor- 
dinary grace she had just received. 
Loathe to leave the church, yet anxious 
to give place to other worshippers, she 
retreated into the front pew and sat 
down. Her eyes were still on the crib 
and her thoughts were fixed on that 
first Christmas night when the heav- 
ens opened and the Son of God came 
down and dwelt among men. The ex- 
citement of the day and the comfort- 
ing warmth of the church lulled the 
young convert into sleep. And sleep- 
ing, she had a dream. 

She found herself, a young maiden, 
living in Judea on. the birthday of 
Christianity. She sees the light that ap- 
peared on the hills where shepherds 
watched their flocks. She hears the 
angels’ message coming through the 
clear cold air, “Fear not, for I bring 
you tidings of great joy. This day is 


born to you a Saviour who is Christ 
the Lord.” The shepherds ask, “Where 
is He?” and the angels answer, “You 
will find Him wrapped in swaddling 
clothes and laid in a manger near 
Bethlehem.” 

The shepherds move down from the 
hills and stand a moment frightened 
before the manger. The dreamer joins 
their company as they enter the cave. 
The echo of the angelic voices is still 
in her ears and a strange light seems 
to illumine the darkness. There before 
her eyes is the mystery of love — the 
infinite God in the form of a helpless 
Babe—the Lord of creation lying on a 
bed of straw. Beside the crude apol- 
ogy for a cradle stands Mary, the vir- 
gin-mother of Christ—young, loving, 
beautiful. Nearby is Joseph, trying to 
bring what comfort he can to the bleak 
and dreary home that is a stable. 

The convert is fascinated by all she 
sees. Now the shepherds have ap- 
proached the manger and are looking 
with starry-eyed wonder at the little 
Baby. But seemingly conscious of the 
fact that she had never before opened 
her eyes to the real meaning of Christ- 
mas, the young lady stands in the door- 
way of the first crib, afraid to draw 
any closer. If she could only have the 
bold simplicity of the shepherds! If 
she could only touch the straw of the 
cheerless bed! If she could only stand 
nearer to the holy young mother! If 
she could only say the words that 
flood her soul! But a strange reti- 
cence holds her back. 
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In the midst of these thoughts a 
wonderful thing happens. St. Joseph 
looks away from the shepherds, to 
whom he had been talking quietly, and 
sees the timid stranger at the door. He 
goes over to Mary and whispers some- 
thing to her. Mary looks up and smiles 
at the visitor. That smile dispells all 
fear from the young woman’s heart. It 
seems to say, more eloquently than 
words could express, “You are wel- 
come.” It signifies agreement with 
whatever Joseph had whispered. 

Then, to the convert’s astonishment 
and rapture, Joseph lifts the Baby from 
the straw, and carrying Him tenderly, 
comes toward the door and places 
Him in the arms of the young lady. 
Her heart all but breaking for joy, she 
stands with Omnipotence in her arms. 
Close to her heart she gently presses 
the God of love. A tiny hand clings 
to her own. It is the hand that created 
and upholds the universe. She tries to 
speak, but tears smother her words. 
The Baby smiles at her. This, she 
thinks, must be heaven. 

The shuffling of many feet awaken 
her. She is sitting again in a pew in the 
little church. The people are moving 
out. It is time for her to return to her 
home. Once there, no one in the house 
can quite understand her strange si- 
lence, nor the way in which she seems 
‘to be seeing something that they can- 
not see. Deep down in her heart is 
the memory of the dream and the long- 
ing that it might come true. 

é 


Christmas eve was drawing to a 
close. Devout Catholics were preparing 
for the midnight Mass. The convert 
had retired early, and was up early to 
be one of the first. in the church. 

Shortly the little town was astir. 
The sidewalks echoed the patter of 
hundreds of feet. The cars along the 
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country road made an attractive lan- 
tern procession. The church was 
ablaze with lights. The congregation 
assembled. The midnight Mass began. 

And lo! to the convert, it became 
the repetition, the actualization of her 
dream! Here was the new Bethlehem. 
The church took the place of the sta- 
ble, and the altar was the manger, not 
abandoned now to the night and the 
cold, but adorned by many loving 
hands. The voices in the choir repeat- 
ed the angels’ song, “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace to men 
of good will.” The people were the 
shepherds, gathered to greet their 
new-born King. The priest at the altar 
was St. Joseph, preparing the home 
for the Saviour. Soon the altar bells 
will tinkle, and Jesus will come with 
Mary His Mother. The priest bows 
low in adoration. The Son of God is 
really present before her. Not any more 
a waxen image in a make-believe crib, 
but as truly present as He was that 
first Christmas night, nineteen-hun- 
dred years ago. 

Quickly the minutes pass and the 
bells once more call the worshippers 
to approach the altar railing. One of 
them is the young convert. This is her 
first Communion day. The priest, like 
St. Joseph, comes down from the al- 
tar, carrying the Son of God in his 
hands. He stands before her now. She 
does not reach out her arms to receive 
her Lord, but the priest places the 
Sacred Host on her tongue. 

Reverently she returns to her pew. 
She buries her head in her hands. God 
has come to be with her. God has be- 
come part of her..God’s heart beats in 
unison with her own. “O God,” she 
whispers, “how wonderful you are. 
You have made my Christmas dream 
come true.” 
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Christmas Comes to Mars 


A story for children, old and young, whom the comic strips and pulps have 
interested in the possible inhabitants of outer space. A story of peace, not of war. 


Raymond J. Spitzer 


RHUBYAT OMAR III imagined he 
would cause a bit of flurry as he leis- 
urely jostled the Christmas-shopping 
crowds on Chicago’s State Street. 

After all, it wasn’t often that Chi- 
cagoans, even though they are used 
to the bizarre, had a visit from a Mar- 
tian. In fact, according to the records 
locked in the library of Thor, the cap- 
ital city of Mars, he would be the first 
Martian ever to set foot on the soil of 
earth. Others had tried, and earth- 
dwellers had had their scares from 
what they called flying saucers; but 
none of his fellow-planeteers had ever 
succeeded in landing, in getting the 
feel of soil or snow. 

Perhaps it was his height, he thought, 
which made him inconspicuous. In his 
bejewelled stocking feet he took up 
only three feet, one inch, of space, and 
divested of all his adornments he 
weighed a mere fifty-seven pounds. 

Rhubyat dodged delicately in and 
out of the crowd. If ever the throng 
of people became oppressive, he could 
hover above their heads. The little 
propellor attached to his helmet was 
his personal flight gear; with its aid 
he had come from the outskirts of the 
city, where he had harbored his space 
ship. In the crisp air he had made his 
way over and beside the towering sky- 
scrapers which fingered into Chicago’s 
skyline. 

At one point in his city-wards flight, 
as he hovered outside a brightly light- 
ed room and peered into the window, 
he was sure he heard screams, and he 
saw several persons drop over as if 


dead. 

Now Rhubyat Omar III, royal son 
of the Prince of Thor on the planet 
Mars, wondered what caused all this 
commotion on earth on December 24, 
1982. Why were people crowding 
stores, pushing each other, filling their 
arms with parcels and packages? 

He gazed in awe at the spectacle of 
brilliantly illuminated State Street. The 
street lights were topped with animals 
poised to run (reindeer, he knew they 
were, from his dictionary of earth- 
words), linked one to the other by 
streamers of gay colored lights. At the 
far north end of the street, high in the 
air, beyond the flashing, blinking the- 
ater marquees, was a sleigh filled to 
overflowing with bags and bundles; 
and sitting high above, as though he 
were flying through space, was a jovi- 
al figure, dressed in red, with a flow- 
ing white beard, whose smiling eyes 
seemed to follow him from whatever 
direction he watched. 

As Rhubyat stared at this life-like 
scene, he heard people comment on 
his presence. “Look at that sweet lit- 
tle child in a space cadet outfit,” re- 
marked a leg-weary lady to her com- 
panion. “Isn’t he cute? Pll have to be 
sure to buy one of those for Junior. 
Let’s hurry and find one.” 

Buy one, indeed! Where would they 
be able to get an outfit like his, spec- 
ially tailored, richly ornamented, made 
in Mars? They should see him when 
he dressed for an occasion. And call- 
ing him “little child” as if he were a 
baby. In all his thirty years, he had 
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never heard the like. 

But now he knew why his appear- 
ance had caused no furore or excite- 
ment; humans apparently costumed 
themselves like him, at least when they 
were small. (From his first contact 
with earth-people an hour or so be- 
fore, he marvelled at their giant stat- 
ure, so different from his own. He had 
been afraid, and was set to fly away, 
but when he saw they ignored him 
and meant him no harm, he decided 
to see all that he could of earth and 
its inhabitants. ) 

His eyes were attracted towards the 
store windows. He watched the me- 
chanical marvels. He saw tinsel and 
trees and moving objects; he saw 
humans, young and old, large and 
small, reluctant to give space to oth- 
ers who wanted to see, and he was 
pleased that his smallness enabled him 
to see close up. 

Rhubyat stopped in some of the 
stores. Long lines of people were wait- 
ing, pushing and waiting, talking loud- 
ly and rapidly and waiting. He found 
himself in one department where there 
were live reindeer, which he was eager 
to stroke, and a live red-dressed man 
with whiskers, who would take humans 
his size or smaller on his lap, let them 
whisper to him, talk to them, give them 
a fancy-wrapped package, and repeat 
the process over and over. He saw a 
long line of children waiting. He won- 
dered what it could mean. 

What did all of it mean? Who was 
this ever-present, bearded red-coat? 
Why all this fuss and commotion, this 
pushing, crowding, bundle-carrying? 
Nothing in the annals of Mars told 
him to expect this. He would have to 
ask. 

Rhubyat determined to stop the 
first human he met who walked alone 
and whose arms were empty. He wait- 
ed at the edge of the moving throng, 
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trying to maintain his balance as he 
hesitated between them and a fast- 
whirling endless line of four-wheeled 
machines. 

Finally he spotted a man whose 
mouth was breathing not only atmos- 
phere but also smoke from an object 
he kept putting in and out of his mouth. 
Wondering how the human words 
would sound which he had learned 
from the radio airwaves, he began: 
“I am Rhubyat Omar III, son of the 
Prince of Thor, from the land of 
Mars.” He got no farther. The human 
let out a loud sound of laughter. 

“You’re too young to have been 
drinkin’, son, and I’m too old to be 
playin’ games on a busy night like this. 
Go home to your mother. It’s getting 
too late for you to be out on the street 
alone.” And the man once again be- 
came part of the rushing crowd. 

Rhubyat tried again, three or four 
more times, but each time he was 
pushed aside or rebuked. Just as he 
was debating within himself whether 
to turn powerful atomic rays against 
these uncouth earth-ones or to take 
off and tell his Martian people what 
he had seen and let them decide, a 
human came towards him out of the 
crowd. 

This man was dressed differently 
from most others. He was cloaked 
entirely in black, except for a white 
collar which encircled his neck with- 
out any of the adornments which oth- 
er men had hanging from their necks. 
He seemed kindly, too, and so Rhu- 
byat resisted an impulse to hurry away. 

“Are you lost, young fellow?” said 
the man. “I’m Father O’Ryan from 
new St. Mary’s, and I'll help you find 
your way home if you like. Where do 
you live?” 

“TI am not lost.” Rhubyat tried to 
remember the words he had learned. 
“I am Rhubyat Omar III, son of the 
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Prince of Thor, from the land of 
Mars. I wonder what this night of 
noise is meant to be.” 

Rev. T. Patrick O’Ryan was, for 
once in his life, speechless. The elo- 
quent orator, who could find the 
proper words for a one-minute intro- 
duction or an hour’s discussion, whose 
conversational ability was the envy of 
most Chicago clergy, suddenly found 
that his tongue was, to put it mildly, 
frozen. 

But that was only for a moment. 
“Well, Til be!” were his first con- 
scious words. “A Martian! If I were a 
man who imbibed freely, I'd classify 
you as a gremlin because you’re too 
small to be a pink elephant. But I 
haven’t had a bit of cheer. Really, a 
Martian! Well, Til be!” And Father 
O’Ryan ended his speech as it had 
begun. 

Rhubyat found it difficult to follow 
his words, but he smiled, and accept- 
ed the human’s invitation to come 
along with him. 

As Father O’Ryan muscled through 
the army of shoppers with a little hand 
clinging to his own, he wondered 
whether he was inadvertently taking 
part in a radio or television gag-show. 
Perhaps when he reached the quiet of 
his priesthouse and turned on his TV, 
he would find himself on the screen, 
and thereby become a target of jibes 
at Forty Hours’ Devotion and other 
clergy gatherings. 

In the street light Father O’Ryan 
could see that his companion was no 
child. Nor did he seem like a mas- 
querading midget. There was some- 
thing different about his face and fea- 
tures, something distinctive, which put 
the brand of truth on what he had 
said. The priest remembered that, 
some thirty years previous, when he 
was quite recently ordained, he had 
been called upon to read a paper at a 


clergy conference on the theme: “Can 
there be life on other planets?” He 
recalled the approval and the applause 
he had received when he had woven 
his string of arguments that life could 
be present elsewhere than on earth. 
Somewhere in his belongings was that 
paper, yellow with years no doubt; he 
would have to find it and re-study its 
contents. 

Rhubyat enjoyed the ride through 
the heavy traffic in Father O’Ryan’s 
automobile. He took in as much as he 
could of the sights and scenes, stand- 
ing on the seat so that he could get a 
better view. It was his first experience 
of the sort, since Martians are air- 
borne, and he was therefore rather dis- 
appointed when the wheels of the car 
braked to a stop in front of St. Mary’s 
rectory. 

Father O’Ryan felt a momentary 
pang of conscience when he admitted 
himself and his strange friend into the 
house. His assistants were busy in 
church and would be for several hours 
hearing the confessions of the long 
queues of penitents who lined the aisles 
of the church. He had left them for a 
few minutes to take care of some 
pastoral business, and had every in- 
tention of returning to give them a 
hand. But here was priestly work, too, 
he told himself. 

He was not disturbed at all during 
the next several hours. The house- 
keeper had gone to spend Christmas 
eve with relatives, and strangely the 
doorbell and the phone were mysteri- 
ously silent on this otherwise busy 
night. Father O’Ryan was hoping to 
show his visitor to others. 

Patiently, as if he were instructing 
a first grader, the priest told the story 
of the creation, the fall of man, the 
redemption. With the help of a sim- 
ple catechism and several illustrated 
pamphlets, he unravelled to Rhubyat 
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Omar I, from the planet Mars, the 
beautiful story of Christ’s birth in 
Bethlehem, the real meaning of Christ- 
mas. He explained, too, how the San- 
ta Claus legends had started, and why 
Christmas now had so many frills, like 
shopping for gifts and gaudily decorat- 
ed trees. But the real reason why 
Christmas was such a magnificent feast 
was because the Son of God Himself 
became man, and this was the anni- 
versary of His birth. 

The Martian sat in wrapt attention. 
Father O’Ryan couldn’t help noting, 
and wishing that his people and his 
converts would be as enthusiastic. Oc- 
casionally he had to answer a ques- 
tion. The Martian particularly could 
not understand why God would so 
much love earth-dwellers that He 
would send His only-begotten Son to 
die for them. 

The time sped by. Father O’Ryan 
paused in his dissertation only once, 
long enough to make a pot of coffee. 
(Thank God, for the instant kind, he 
said to himself; just a spoonful and 
hot water.) He enjoyed the wonder- 
ment of Rhubyat at his first sip of this 
beverage. 

When he had finished his narrative, 
he found Rhubyat enthralled with the 
story of God’s love. “I wish,” said the 
Martian prince, “that God, who is al- 
so our Creator, would have seen fit to 
become one of us. You have a won- 
derful privilege to have such a wonder- 
ful love.” 

When Father O’Ryan asked the 
Martian how he would return, he 
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learned that a special radar attach- 
ment would lead him back to his rock- 
et ship. Before he could inquire furth- 
er about this or anything else having 
to do with Mars, Rhubyat hastened 
towards the door. As Father O’Ryan 
watched, the little figure took off into 
the air, like something out of a fairy 
tale, and disappeared into the night. 

Eagerly the pastor waited for his 
assistants to finish their duty in the 
confessional so that he could tell them 
what had happened. But suddenly he 
realized that here was a story he could 
not tell, without risking his very repu- 
tation. Who would believe him? He 
could visualize the results if he would 
greet his assistants by telling them: 
“While you were hearing confessions, 
I entertained a visitor, Rhubyat Omar 
III, son of the Prince of Thor, from 
the land of Mars.” The Cardinal would 
hear about it; it might even get to 
Rome. He’d be the disgrace and the 
laughing stock not only of Chicago 
and the U.S.A., but of the entire world. 

So he knew that the happenings of 
this night would have to be as sacred- 
ly secret as if they had been sins told 
to him in confession. ; 

When his assistants came into the 
house half an hour later, they found 
their pastor studying an old, yellowish 
packet of papers; and they shook their 
heads in wonder and surprise when he 
consumed the time between then and 
midnight Mass discoursing on a fool- 
ish topic: “Can there be life on other 
planets?” 


Platoon System 
A reporter boarded a train carrying the Notre Dame football team to the last 
game that was played with Southern Methodist. To get a new slant on a story, 
he asked for the student-manager. “I understand,” he said, “that you carry a 
chaplain to pray for the team. Would you mind introducing me to him?” 
“Be glad to,” said the manager. “Which one do you want, the offensive chap- 


lain or the defensive?” 


KVP Philosopher 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are invited to comment on views and opinions expressed in 
The Liguorian. Letters to the editors must be signed and the address of the 
writer must be given, though both name and address will be withheld from 


publication on request. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 

“I work for a man who is a Catholic, 
although I am not, and he gets your mag- 
azine, which I occasionally read. I do en- 
joy it, and think some of the things are 
very worth while, but for the life of me 
I don’t see how anyone can think that a 
marriage between. a Catholic and a Prot- 
estant is an invalid marriage. You know 
as well as I that a marriage legally per- 
formed is a valid marriage. I was married 
by a preacher, but even so I think that 
God Himself recognizes marriages per- 
formed by a judge or justice of the peace. 
And for you to urge that a Catholic mar- 
ried to a Protestant should dissolve the 
marriage is absolutely beyond me, and I 
think you are committing a sin in this re- 
gard. In one of your recent magazines, you 
said that even if children were involved, 
the marriage should still be dissolved. You 
are not thinking of Jesus, God, or Christi- 
anity, but only of the Catholic Church. 
Suppose one of your members is married 
to someone who belongs to no church at 
all. I guess that is all right. Is it just 
Protestants you object to? Another thing: 
you never encourage your members to read 
the Bible. Instead you always talk about 
other Catholic books, etc. Looks like a 
good Christian should want others to read 
the Bible. 

NON?” 

We beg this upset reader to be patient 
while we explain her misunderstanding. We 
have never, in or out of THE LIGUORIAN, 
urged the dissolving of any marriages ex- 
cept those which, according to Christ's 
words in the Bible, are sinful or adulterous. 
Christ said (Mark, 10:11) “If anyone put 
away his wife and marry another he is 
guilty of adultery.” Since unrepentant and 


unreformed adulterers can never enter 
heaven (see St. Paul, I Corinthians, 10:11) 
the only charity we know is to urge them 
to get out of adultery by leaving their 
unlawful partners. We have never said that 
all marriages of Catholics to Protestants 
are invalid. But Catholics are bound to be 
married before a priest, because Christ 
made marriage a sacrament, which means 
a religious ceremony and contract, and 
therefore marriage before a judge is in- 
valid for a Catholic. If a Catholic has at- 
tempted marriage with a Protestant before 
a judge, and if neither of them has been 
validly married before, we urge them to 
go before a priest and be married validly. 
This too you will find based on St. Paul's 
teaching in the Bible.. Thus the Bible is 
exceedingly important to all Catholics, and 
we urge them to read it often. 
The editors 


Forest Hills, N. Y. 

“I am a subscriber to THE LIGUORIAN, 
and can honestly say that I look forward 
eagerly to the beginning of each month, 
when I know the new issue will arrive. The 
topics are so up-to-the-minute that when 
such material is available I don’t believe 
any Catholic layman has any excuse for 
not being familiar with the teachings of 
his Church on eternal truths and current 
issues. It is one of the most informative 
booklets I have ever had the good fortune 
to discover. The thought occurred to me 
that an article on Alcoholics Anonymous 
would do a vast amount of good. Being an 
active member myself, perhaps I am bi- 
ased, but I would like to see many more 
persons achieve the happiness and sobriety 
that A.A., together with my religion, has 
brought me. Please, for obvious reasons, 
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omit my namie of initials if you publish 
this. 


N. N.” 
An article on Alcoholics Anonymous has 
already been prepared and will appear in 
the January LicuoriaNn. We too hope it will 
help many unfortunates. 


The editors 


New York, N. Y. 
“I have just read one of your articles on 
birth-control. Please answer for me this 
one question: What did Jesus Christ say 
about contraceptive devices or birth-con- 
trol? Not what Paul said, or Peter, or any 
of the Popes, but just tell me what Jesus 
Christ said in the Scriptures about the sin 
of contraception. 
Pee 
We are glad to comply. Jesus Christ re- 
iterated the commandments of God, (see 
Mark, 10:19), stating specifically among 
these, “Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 
It is well known that the ten command- 
ments which God revealed to Moses and 
which Christ reaffirmed often were a state- 
ment, in short form, of the whole natural 
law. The sixth commandment, or the one 
quoted above, means that it is wrong to 
“adulterate” or misuse the powers of sex 
contrary to their necessary purpose in any 
way. The use of contraception is only one 
form of the misuse of sex contrary to its 
God-given purpose, and its wrongness is 
virtually expressed in the sixth command- 
ment. There are, of course, many other 
specific sins against this commandment, 
recognized as such by all, that Christ did 
not name in so many words in any of His 
statements as found in the Bible. 
The editors 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“I am not a Catholic but am sending 
$2.00 for a subscription to your magazine 
because I often get into discussions with 
my Catholic neighbor and I want to be 
informed on the doctrine of your church. 


I am deeply grateful that my church has 
no list of forbidden books that I must 
avoid. I would be very indignant if my 
church would not let me read your maga- 
zine, for instance, or any literature about 
your church. I know what I believe and 
am convinced of it and am not swayed by 
any other doctrine no matter what I read. 
I firmly believe that the hierarchy is afraid 
to allow its members to read books that 
will prove from Scripture that your doc- 
trine is wrong. I know your members are 
not encouraged to read the Bible because 
when one does so, he learns that Scripture 
and Catholic dogma are opposed to each 
other. I have been reading The Converted 
Catholic, edited and written by ex-priests, 
and they certainly know what they are talk- 
ing about when they denounce your re- 
ligion. 
Mrs, M. deM.” 

May we ask a question of our corre- 
spondent? It is this: Does her church, or 
her conscience, permit her to read obscene 
books, filled with nude and provocative, 
sexy pictures? If she is convinced that she 
should not look at such things, she agrees 
with the principle underlying all Catholic 
prohibition of books: Don’t read what you 
know might hurt you. Any Catholic who 
has enough education to recognize schol- 
arly falsehoods and misstatements about his 
religion, and who has a reason for read- 
ing such, may obtain permission to do so. 
Here are some facts that our correspondent 
has been misinformed about: Catholics 
are constantly urged to read the Bible, in 
order to learn that the dogmas of their 
Church are taken from the inspired word 
of the Bible and the teachings of Christ. 
The Converted Catholic is not a reliable 
source for learning the truth about Cath- 
olics because it is edited by embittered, re- 
bellious, fallen-away priests and pseudo- 
priests, who hate the Church. Would our 
correspondent accept the opinions of So- 
viet Russian newspapers, or of Americans 
who have turned into Communist spies, 
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about America? She is doing the same 
thing in trusting The Converted Catholic 
to give her the truth about the Catholic 
Church. 

The editors 


Bloomington, IIl. 
“Re: N. M.’s criticism of THE LiGuor- 
IAN in the October issue: If Mr. Weeks, 
the editor of the Atlantic Monthly, were 
the sincere lover of truth N. M. says he is, 
he would never have published Paul Blan- 
shard’s_ diatribes against the Catholic 
Church. About fifteen minutes of sincere 
investigation would have revealed to him 
some of the many lies and misrepresenta- 
tions in those articles. And N. M. is pray- 
ing for the editors of THE LiIGUORIAN! So 
will I pray for them, but that they will 
have the grace of perseverance to continue 
exactly as they have been doing, regardless 
of the adjectives used by this particular 
type of ‘sincere lovers of truth.’ 
Mrs. E. R. S.” 
If Mr. Weeks was indeed the one who 
decided on the publication of Mr. Blan- 
shard’s articles, N. M.’s defense of him as 
a sincere lover of truth has some gaping 
holes in it, and the high standards she set 
for the editors of THE LiGuORIAN (which 
we shall continue to aim at), might well 
be presented to him. 
The editors 


Racine, Wis. 

“This is in regard to the ‘Thought for 
the Shut-in’ in the August LicuorIAN, which 
discusses the obligation of seeing a doctor. 
Could not failure to see a doctor on the 
part of a person with a secret ailment in- 
dicate a complete trust in God and resig- 
nation to His holy will? The article states 
that such action would indicate the opposite 
—a lack of trust in God. Cannot a per- 
son accept the sufferings of such an ail- 
ment and whatever may follow as God’s 
will? If I recall correctly, St. Therese of 
Lisieux was afflicted with a concealed ail- 


ment which she accepted and which final- 
ly took her life. I suspect that there are 
other examples of this sort of thing among 
the saints. 
P. J. M.” 

God’s will is made known to us in two 
ways: first, through the commands He im- 
poses upon our free will, and second, 
through the things He permits to happen to 
us over which we have no control. One of 
God’s commands is that we take all ordi- 
nary measures to preserve and restore our 
health. If it is certain or very probable that 
a doctor could help a sick person over- 
come his illness, there would be an ob- 
ligation to make use of his service. If the 
symptoms are doubtful or if it is known 
that there is little possibility of a cure for 
a certain condition, the patient would be 
free to accept his suffering and the out- 
come as the will of God. However there 
is more obligation to see a doctor today 
than there was even in the time of St. 
Therese and other saints, because so much 
progress has been made both in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of many diseases in 
the last few decades. 

The editors 


St. Paul, Minn. 

“The many compliments you receive 
must make it necessary for the editors to 
pray constantly for humility. I am im- 
pelled to add to that necessity, and express 
my sincere appreciation for what I consid- 
er the finest magazine I have ever read, 
barring none. I hope you will never use 
pictures or advertising. They would only 
distort the magazine and start you off on 
the road to mediocrity. What is your opin- 
ion of the idea of my subscribing anony- 
mously for ministers and others who may 
be very prejudiced against the Catholic 
Church? Would the YMCA or YWCA per- 
mit the placing of Catholic magazines in 
their racks? Could we who are interested 
in starting others off on reading THE 
LicuoRIAN send you gift subscriptions for 
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six months at a dollar instead of for a year? 
F. M. C.” 

While the vast majority of the letters 
we receive about THE LIGUORIAN are com- 
plimentary, the Lord provides that there 
are always a few readers (and letter-writ- 
ers) who take good care of keeping us 
humble, . . . Anonymous subscriptions or- 
dered for people who are bitter against the 
Catholic Church sometimes do good and 
sometimes do not. Some such for whom 
readers have subscribed have sent back the 
* first copy they received with indignant 
letters saying they do not want anything 
to do with it because Rome is the mother 
of iniquity, etc. It is most effective to send 
THE LIGUORIAN to non-Catholics with 
whom one has made some human contact, 
and after telling them something about it 
and awakening their interest. Contact 
should be made with a local “Y” to find 
out whether the one in charge would place 
THE LIGUORIAN on the reading rack. We 
shall be glad to cooperate with persons 
who want to send trial gifts of six months 
to persons whom they think may be helped 
by THE LIGUORIAN. 

The editors 


Long Island, N. Y. 

“In the past I have enjoyed your many 
splendid articles and found your solutions 
to problems very practical. That was till 
I read your suggestion that the perfect 
thing for a teen-ager would be to give all 
his earned money to his parents and take 
whatever allowance they would give. This 
frankly amazed me. I am the mother of 
two boys, and to do as you suggest would 
seem to me to be a great injustice to them. 
The responsibility they develop by earning 
and managing their own money will bring 
greater satisfaction and peace of mind to 
me and reap a greater harvest for them 
later on than could any help they could be 
to me. I feel children. haven’t asked to 
come into the world and it is the obliga- 
tion of parents to give them everything they 


can, materially as well as spiritually. If a 
family is suffering financial reverses, they 
should not expect or demand help from a 
child who is just beginning to develop fi- 
nancial independence. A child brought up 
in an atmosphere of love and sacrifice, 
where the dollar is not the most important 
thing, will give what he can to his family, 
not out of a sense of guilt for what they’ve 
done for him in the past, but out of love. 
Mrs. J. J. Mc.” 

The last line of this letter represents 
just exactly what we were trying to say in 
counselling perfection, though we drew a 
different conclusion. This is how we would 
put it: “A child brought up in an atmos- 
phere of family love and sacrifice, where 
there are financial worries and needs, will 
show the most perfect love by giving what 
he earns to his family and accepting an 
allowance from them.” The sense of re- 
sponsibility in earning and managing mon- 
ey needs the wise and loving direction of 
parents, at least when the children are in 
their early and middle teens, and this can 
more easily be exercised through “allow- 
ances” than through parental abandonment 
of all knowledge and supervision of their 
finances. Our correspondent seems to have 
a sense of guilt over having brought chil- 
dren into the world, forgetting that God 
created the children, using her as an in- 
strument, and entrusted them to her for 
formation and guidance. To let them learn 
only by trial and error, in finances as in 
other things, is not giving good guidance. 

The editors 


Waukesha, Wisc. 
“I truly feel that your magazine is the 
best put out by any group in the Church. 
Being a convert to the faith, I find it a con- 
tinuing source of inspiration and a constant 
aid in teaching me the great truths of the 
Catholic Church. May God richly bless all 

of you in your fine work. 
W. A. H.” 
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Prods to Perfection 


Christmas is Your Life 


Quotations and anecdotes from real life, designed to foster practices that should 


be second nature to the Christian. 


John P. Schaefer 


CHRISTMAS IS not merely a great 
feast, a wonderful event in your life. 
It should BE your life. For this Christ- 
mas and every Christmas should 
awaken in you a deeper appreciation 
of the love and mercy of your God. 
This Christmas and every Christmas 
should increase your love for the God 
Who went so far as to become a little 
Infant for love of you. 

The following incidents and stories 
were narrated by St. Alphonsus over 
200 years ago. But their application to 
the lives of men is still present. As in 
his day, so in ours, each forms a medi- 
tation upon the great love and mercy 
of our God. Each story is capable of 
making us appreciate Christmas more, 
of preparing for it and living it more 
fruitfully. We invite you not only to 
read these stories, but to reflect upon 
them, to let their lessons be mirrored 
in your own life. 

td 

A Cistercian monk, one Christmas 
night, was travelling through a forest, 
when he heard cries like those of a 
new-born infant. Approaching the 
place from which the cries came, he 
was amazed to see a beautiful infant in 
the middle of the snow, crying and 
trembling from the cold. The monk 
immediately dismounted from his horse 
and approached the infant. As though 
chiding those who had left the child 
to such a fate, he exclaimed: 

“O my child, how is it that you are 
thus abandoned to weep and die in the 
midst of this snow?” 

To his surprise, he heard a voice 


answer him: “Alas! How can I help 
crying, when I see myself abandoned 
by all, when no one receives me or 
has compassion on me?” 

With this the infant disappeared, 
giving us to understand that he was 
our Redeemer, who by this vision 
meant to reprove the ingratitude of 
men. 

e 

There once lived a certain nun, who, 
even in the convent, committed a great 
number of sins. Her sins reached such 
an extremity that, after receiving Holy 
Communion one day, she drew the 
sacred particle from her mouth, placed 
it in a handkerchief, and later, when 
alone, threw the Blessed Sacrament on 
the ground and began to trample It 
under her feet. Upon casting her eyes 
down, however, she beheld the Sacred 
Host change into the form of a beauti- 
ful Infant, all bruised and covered with 
blood. 

“And what have I done to you,” 
exclaimed the Infant, “that you treat 
me so?” 

Hearing this, the wretched creature, 
tears streaming down her face, threw 
herself on her knees and exclaimed: 

“O my God, do You ask me what 
You have done to me? You have loved 
me too much.” 

Then the vision disappeared. The 
nun changed her whole life and be- 
came a model of penance. 

e 


It is related in the life of Brother 
Benedict Lopez that while he remained 
in the army he led a life filled with 
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sin. One day he entered a church in 
Travancor and there saw an image of 
Mary holding in her arms the Infant 
Jesus. While he was praying Our Lord 
- made him realize the enormity of his 
abandoned life. At the sight of his sins 
Benedict almost despaired of pardon. 
But turning to Mary, with tears in his 
eyes, he commended himself to her. 
He then noticed that the Infant was 
also weeping, so much so that the tears 
were falling on the altar. It was even 
observed by others present in the 
church, and they hastened to collect 
the tears in a cloth. 

Soon after this, Benedict, now re- 
pentant, forsook the world, and be- 
came a lay-brother in the Society of 
Jesus. Here he lived and died with a 
model devotion to the Sacred Infancy 
of Jesus Christ. 

6 

This is the amazing story of a sol- 
dier, who, though he lived a life of 
vice, was blessed with a devout wife. 
Unable to reform him, his wife per- 
suaded him at least to say a Hail Mary 
every day before some image of Our 
Lady. One day, when he was on his 
way to commit sin, he passed by a 
church and entered. Here he beheld an 
image of our Blessed Lady, knelt down 
and said a Hail Mary. About to leave, 
he looked up at the statue and beheld 
the Infant Jesus in the arms of Mary 
all covered with bleeding wounds. 

Seeing this, he exclaimed: “O God, 
what barbarian has thus ill-treated this 
innocent babe?” 

“It is you, sinner,” said Mary; “it 
is you who thus ill-use my Son.” 

Filled with sorrow, the soldier beg- 
ged her to obtain pardon for him, call- 
ing her ‘Mother of mercy.’ 

Mary replied: “You sinners call me 
‘Mother of mercy,’ but you do not 
cease to make me a mother of sorrows 
and of misery.” 


The penitent would not lose cour- 
age, however, and continued to pray 
to Mary to intercede for him. The 
Blessed Virgin turned to her Son and 
asked Him to pardon this sinner. Her 
Son seemed reluctant to do so. 

But Mary said to Him: “O my Son, 
I will not leave Thy feet if Thou dost 
not forgive this afflicted man who has 
recommended himself to me.” 

Then Jesus said to her: “O my 
Mother, I have never refused you any- 
thing; if you desire the pardon of this 
sinner, let him be pardoned. But as a 
token of the pardon which I grant him, 
let him come and kiss my wounds.” 

The sinner drew near to the image, 
and behold, while he was kissing the 
wounds, they closed. 

e 

Father Zuccki, a Jesuit priest, was 
deeply devoted to the Infant Jesus. 
His zeal led him to attempt to spread 
the devotion by distributing little 
images of the Infant Jesus among his 
acquaintances. One of these he gave 
to a young lady, whom, he thought, had 
a vocation to the religious life, but who 
herself was far from accepting the call. 
She accepted the gift, but, smilingly, 
asked what she should do with it. 

The priest replied: “Just place it on 
your piano, which you play so fre- 
quently.” 

She did so. And from having the 
image constantly before her eyes, she 
began to feel a bit of devotion. Finally 
she became inflamed with a desire to 
become better, so that her piano was 
rather an occasion of prayer than of 
amusement. At last she resolved to 
leave the world and to become a reli- 
gious. 


e 
St. Dominic, while preaching in the 
city of Rome, met a notorious sinner 
who was called the beautiful Cath- 
erine. She consented to receive a rosary 
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from the hands of the saint, and be- 
gan to recite it. But she did not dis- 
continue her life of sin. One day Jesus 
appeared to her, first in the shape of 
a young man, and then the figure 
changed itself into that of a beautiful 
Infant, but with a crown of thorns 
upon His head and a cross on His 
shoulders, tears flowing from His eyes 
and blood from His body. 

He then said to her: “It is enough, 
Catherine, no more. It is enough; do 
not offend me any more. See how 
much you have cost Me since I began 
as an Infant to suffer for you, and 
never left off suffering till my death.” 

Catherine went immediately in 
search of St. Dominic. She confessed 
to him, and after being instructed by 
him, gave all she had to the poor. She 


shut herself up in a narrow cell, led 
such a life of fervor and received such 
graces from the Lord, that the saint 
was struck with admiration. At last, 
after being visited by the Blessed Vir- 
gin, she died a most happy death. 

This is the meaning of Christmas — 
that the love and mercy of God have 
been revealed in the form of an Infant 
Babe. May your Christmas be a more 
blessed one for appreciating it. May 
this Christmas become more a part of 
your life through an increase of love 
for the God Who has done so much 
for you. 

We invite you, now, and again on 
Christmas eve, to reread the preceding 
stories and incidents They were col- 
lected and narrated by St. Alphonsus. 
May they make a saint of you. 


Charity 
Charity is defined in the Raphaelite with these lines: It’s silence when your 
words would hurt; it’s patience when your neighbor’s curt; it’s deafness when a 


scandal flows; it’s thoughtfulness for other’s woes; it’s promptness when stern 
duty calls; it’s courage when misfortune falls. 


Merry Christmas 
BROTHER TO SISTER 


Remember how we tramped the brittle snow, 

By moon and stars, so seldom seen, beguiled, 
As, hand in hand, at midnight we would go, 

Two children looking for a little Child? © 


We found Him in the stable’s glowing light, 
We found Him in the Mass and at the rail 
Where we became His crib on Christmas night— 
So young, yet we had found the Holy Grail. 


This Christmas, may these memories once more 
Our childhood joy bring back to you and me, 
And childhood’s faith in this His truth restore: 
To find Him we must still like children be. 
D. F. M. 
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| For Wives and Husbands Only 


Donald F. Miller 
May Divorcees Be Baptismal Sponsors? 


Problem: Does the Catholic Church permit a divorcee or a woman who 
is waiting for her divorce to become final to be a sponsor for a child’s bap- 
tism? One priest told me that if such a person did not have permission from 
the Church to get a divorce, she could not be a baptismal sponsor. But a 
neighbor of mine quoted another priest as saying that there was no rule of 
the Catholic Church forbidding a divorcee to be a sponsor in baptism. Which 
is the right answer? 

Solution: As in so many cases like this, both answers are correct if they 
are understood rightly. The law of the Church forbids Catholics to select as 
a sponsor for their child anyone who has committed a grave public offense 
against the law of God or of the Church, such as would make ordinary 
Catholics consider them unworthy to be a sponsor in baptism. The law does 
not specifically exclude divorcees from being baptismal sponsors because such 
persons may or may not be guilty of a grave public offense. 

All informed Catholics know that it is a serious sin for any Catholic to 
institute proceedings for obtaining a civil divorce without first obtaining the 
permission of their bishop. If the family, friends and neighbors of a Cath- 
olic divorcee all know that she sought the divorce without asking her parish 
priest to obtain the necessary permission of the bishop, or that she did so 
when the permission had actually been refused, she could rightly be considered 
to have committed a great public offense, one that could be interpreted to 
make her unworthy to be a baptismal sponsor. However, even in this case, if 
the woman repented of her sin, made a good confession, and tried to repair 
her wrong-doing as her confessor advised, she would make herself eligible for 
being a baptismal sponsor. 

All informed Catholics also know that the Church, through the bishop of 
a diocese, sometimes grants permission to Catholic wives or husbands to in- 
stitute civil divorce proceedings when there is obviously no hope of a re- 
conciliation between them and their partners, and when there is a grave 
reason for seeking the economic or legal protection that a divorce may give. 
A Catholic who has obtained such a permission incurs no moral guilt and 
no justified public stigma by actually seeking the divorce. (Of course such a 
permission never includes the right to attempt a second marriage while the 
partner is still alive.) But such a person, if she possesses all the other re- 
quired qualifications, may be a sponsor for baptism. 

Thus the first priest in our correspondent’s problem was considering the 
case in which a divorcee had notoriously sought a divorce without the per- 
mission of her bishop and who had not repented of her sin. The second 
priest was considering the case of a divorcee who had permission to seek a 
divorce, or who had made a good confession and amends for having sought 
a divorce without permission. Thus explained, both priests gave right answers. 
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Christmas and Democracy 


In the midst of the oft-heard accusations that the Catholic Church is incom- 
patible with democracy, it is good to see what the highest authority in the 


Church thinks about the subject. 


Raymond J. Miller 


AT CHRISTMAS time in the year 
1944 Pope Pius XII issued a special 
Papal message on the subject of de- 
mocracy. Many persons would be of 
the opinion that democracy was a 
strange subject for the Pope of Rome 
to be speaking about at any time, and 
still more would find it hard to under- 
stand why he should make a special 
point of the matter on that particular 
Christmas Eve, of all possible times. 

For on that Christmas Eve it was 
hardly the clever and politic thing to 
do. The future was not too promising 
for democracy, to put it very mildly. 
It was tyranny and dictatorship in one 
form or another that seemed on the 
way to being master of the future. The 
Nazi dictatorship was hurling its di- 
visions through the Allied lines on the 
western European front in the “Battle 
of the Bulge,” and the red dictatorship 
was poised to sweep across Europe 
from the East. 

And yet Pope Pius XII chose this 
precise moment to give to the world 
his message on democracy; and what 
is most amazing of all, the whole point 
and burden of the message was this: 
the future belongs to democracy! 

Whether it was the clever and politic 
thing to do or not; in the face of the 
lowering threat of dictatorship from 
the east and the west, the Pope of 
Rome came out calmly and confident- 
ly, speaking with the undisturbed cer- 
tainty of one inspired from on high, 
to say that the future belongs not to 
dictatorship but to democracy. 


Nine years have passed since that 
Christmas Eve. In the course of those 
nine years the Nazi dictatorship has 
completely disappeared from the world 
scene, and Western Germany now be- 
longs definitely to democracy. The 
Red Communist dictatorship, while 
still a threat, has been stopped in its 
advance across the world, and there 
are indications to feed our hopes that 
before too long it will follow the Nazi 
dictatorship and be a thing of the past. 

Did the Pope in his Christmas mes- 
sage of 1944 point out any particular 
human events or movements to justify 
his prediction that the future belongs 
to democracy, or did he rely only on 
prophetic inspiration? That is the first 
question that comes to mind in con- 
nection with his extraordinary predic- 
tion. Then of course there is the ques- 
tion, no doubt uppermost in the minds 
of not a few persons who might come 
to know of his message, as to how the 
Pope of Rome could venture to speak 
on democracy at all. What, they ask, 
is the connection between the Cath- 
olic religion and democracy? And the 
other question that might be asked by 
almost any reader: what of the con- 
nection between Christmas and democ- 
racy? And last but not least: just what 
did the Pope seem to think a real de- 
mocracy is like? 

The answers to all these questions 
can be found in the message itself. It 
is almost as though the Pope realized 
the doubts that would come to mind 
when the world learned he was speak- 
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ing on the subject of democracy, and 
set himself carefully to answer them all. 

Let us briefly examine his answers 
as he gives them. 

First of all, he does cite particular 
“human events and movements” to 
support his prediction that the future 
belongs to democracy; it is not merely 
a matter of prophetic inspiration. And 
interestingly enough, they are not mere- 
ly negative signs, such as the possible 
weakness at work within the dictator- 
ships; nor do they have anything to do 
with the military might or possible final 
victory of the allied arms. Rather, they 
are positive attitudes and activities dis- 
cerned by the Pope on the part of 
some world rulers, and on the part of 
the ordinary people, especially the or- 
dinary people, in many parts of the 
world. 

This is what Pius XII says about the 
rulers: 


Blessed be the Lord! Out of the mourn- 
ful groans of sorrow, from the very 
depths of the heart-rending anguish of 
oppressed individuals and _ countries, 
there arises an aura of hope. To an 
ever-increasing number of noble souls 
there comes the thought, the will, ever 
clearer and stronger, to make of this 
world, this universal upheaval, a start- 
ing point for a new era of far-reaching 
renovation, the complete reorganization 
of the world. Thus while the armed 
forces continue to engage in murderous 
battles with weapons ever more deadly, 
the statesmen, responsible leaders of na- 
tions, meet for talks, for conferences, 
to determine the fundamental rights and 
duties on which should be built a com- 
munity of states, and to blaze the trail 
towards a better future, more secure and 
more worthy of mankind. 


Obviously there is reference here to 
the “Dumbarton Oaks Proposals,” 
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namely the first public draft of a char- 
ter for the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, drawn up after “talks and con- 
ferences” among leaders of the allied 
powers and announced October 9, 
1944, just a few months before this 
1944 Christmas message of the Pope. 
Very likely the passage refers also to 
the “Atlantic Charter,” published in 
1941, after “talks and conferences” 
between President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill. 

It is among the ordinary people, 
however, that the Pope sees the most 
telling indications of a future belong- 
ing to democracy: 


Moreover — and this is perhaps the 
most important point — beneath the 
sinister lightning of the war that en- 
compasses them, in the blazing heat of 
the furnace that imprisons them, the 
peoples have, as it were, awakened from 
a long torpor. They have assumed, in 
relation to the state and those who gov- 
ern, a new attitude — one that ques- 
tions, criticizes, distrusts. 

Taught by bitter experience, they are 
more agressive in opposing the concen- 
tration of dictatorial power that cannot 
be censured or touched, and call for a 
system of government more in keeping 
with the dignity and liberty of the citi- 
zens. 


The Pope sees the people themselves 
as demanding freedom from tyranny 
with new vigor and intelligence; as de- 
manding that they have a voice them- 
selves in their form of government. 
Surely here there is reference to the 
“underground movements” against tyr- 
anny in Poland, Holland, France, and 
even Nazi Germany, all of which 
“questioned, criticized, distrusted” the 
tyrant’s absolute power. There may 
also well be reference to the national- 
ist movement of General Franco in 
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Spain, which though vested in a form 
of government that in externals was 
not like that of the United States or 
England, still represented the will of 
the people of Spain to throw off the 
dictatorial rule of Moscow, and keep 
the “dignity and liberty of the citizens” 
of that country free from its sway. 

Then as to the question about the 
connection between the Catholic reli- 
gion and democracy, the Pope has this 
to say: 


If the future is to belong to democ- 
racy, an essential part of its achieve- 
ment will have to belong to the reli- 
gion of Christ and to the Church, the 
messenger of Christ’s word which is to 
continue His mission of saving men.... 
The Church has the mission to announce 
to the world, which is looking for better 
and more perfect forms of democracy, 
the highest and most needed message 
that there can be: the dignity of man, 
the call to be sons of God. 


The dignity of man is the basis of 
all true democracy. But this dignity 
cannot be found in any merely ma- 
terialistic concept of man. A human 
being is not merely a cog in a vast 
machine. He is not a pawn to be play- 
ed by dictators in schemes for world 
conquest. He is not a mere chance 
combination of physical and chemical 
elements. All such concepts play di- 
rectly into the dictators’ hands. We 
must look elsewhere to find the worth 
of human nature; we must look to the 
teaching of the Catholic Church, that 
man is a son of God. There we have 
the truly unassailable basis for all true 
democracy, and the connection be- 
tween the Catholic Church and all 
true democracy. 

And it is in the mystery of Christ- 
mas that this dignity of being sons of 
God is brought home to the world with 


the greatest brilliance and force. 


The holy story of Christmas proclaims 
this inviolable dignity of man with a 
vigor and authority that cannot be gain- 
said. . . . The birth of the Saviour of 
the world, of the Restorer of human 
dignity in all its fullness, is the starting 
point for the organized combination of 
all men of good will. 


Christmas means God made man, 
and man raised to brotherhood with 
the God-Man. On the basis of that 
Christmas brotherhood, there is a di- 
vine reason for the brotherhood of all 
men in democracy. 

Finally, there is the question: what 
does democracy mean to the Pope? 

It does not mean necessarily or es- 
sentially the abolition of royalty in a 
country, nor mere majority rule, con- 
sidered as the absolute and final norm 
of life. It surely does not mean un- 
trammeled license for all citizens to do 
as they please. Nor does it mean neces- 
sarily the presence of political parties 
in a country. 

Such is what the Pope holds that a 
democracy is not; but of course the 
important thing is what he thinks it is, 
He leaves us in no doubt on that score. 
You can tell a democracy, he says in 
effect (and to put it somewhat more 
colloquially than he did) 1) by the 
looks of the citizens; and 2) by the 
attitude of the office-holders. The citi- 
zens, every citizen in the country, must 
look like a free man, having a voice 
in the government of his country; and 
the rulers must have an attitude of 
respect for the nature of things estab- 
lished by God, particularly in the sense 
that the nature of things, God’s nature 
of things, makes men free, makes so- 
ciety necessary, and requires author- 
ity in society. 

This is how the Pope himself de- 
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scribes the looks of the free citizen of 
a democracy: 


To express his own views of the duties 
and sacrifices that are imposed on him; 
not compelled to obey without being 
heard — these are two rights of the cit- 
izen which find in democracy, as its 
name implies, their expression. 

If, moreover, we consider the extent 
and nature of the sacrifices demanded 
of all the citizens, especially in our day 
when the activity of the state is so vast 
and decisive, the democratic form of 
government appears to many as a postu- 
late of nature imposed by reason itself. 

When, however, people call for “dem- 
ocracy and better democracy” such a 
demand cannot have any other meaning 
than to place the citizen ever more in 
the position to hold his own personal 
opinion, to express it, and to make it 
prevail in a fashion conducive to the 
common good. 


Such being the characteristic mark 
of citizens in a democracy, the Pope 
goes on to draw a contrast between the 
idea of a “people” who comprise a 
democracy and the “masses” who 
make up a dictatorship. 

In a democracy, he says, there is 
genuine government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, each citizen 
being “a person conscious of his own 
responsibility and his own views.” In 
a dictatorship, by contrast, there are 
only the inert “masses,” who 


wait for the impulse from outside, an 
easy plaything in the hands of anyone 
who exploits their instincts and impres- 
sions, ready to follow in turn, today this 
flag, tomorrow another. 


For purposes of illustration, we might 
say that the contrast drawn by the 
Pope here is between the popular idea 
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of “the American people” and the oth- 
er that Adolf Hitler popularized in his 
Germany: “das deutsche Volk.” By 
and large, the American people do 
have an attitude to their government 
such as described by the Pope as be- 
fitting a “people;” whereas “das deut- 
sche Volk,” at least as Hitler wanted 
to see it, was only a mass or “the 
masses” to be moved in accordance 
with the Fuehrer’s will. 

An American reader will also be 
tempted to see in this section of the 
Papal message a distinct reference on 
the part of the Holy Father to Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s immortal close of his 
Gettysburg address: “that government 
of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 
And in the setting of the message, it 
seems obvious that the Pope did intend 
to show how the concept of the Great 
Emancipator coincides with Catholic 
doctrine, or as might be said, how 
Lincoln’s “of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people” might be canon- 
ized in the Catholic Church. 

This does not mean, however, that 
government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people can exist only 
in the United States. Any country, 
whatever the external form of rule, 
whether it be royalist England, Sweden, 
or Denmark, can merit this descrip- 
tion as long as the citizens of the 
country are each 


in the position to hold his own opinion, 
to express it, and to make it prevail in 
a fashion conducive to the common 


good. 


A true democracy can be recog- 
nized, the Pope goes on, also by the 
attitude of its office-holders or rulers, 
namely, when they recognize that God 
Himself is the author of human dig- 
nity, human society, and authority in 
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society. If they deny the supremacy of 


God, says the Pope with inescapable 
logic, 


they cut the ground from under their 
own dignity and liberty, . . . and their 
own authority is shaken. 


In other words, if rulers do not rec- 
ognize God, they have no certain 
ground on which to base the respect 
for individual liberty and dignity which 
is necessary for a democracy; and if 
they do not recognize the authority of 
God as the source of their own author- 
ity, their rule will in effect have no ba- 


sis but their own will, and they will not 
be democratic rulers, but dictators un- 
der a democratic name. 

Thus the Pope sees democracy as a 
government of free men under rulers 
who recognize the God-given dignity 
of that freedom; he assigns to this 
God-given freedom a telling connec- 
tion with the Christian mystery of 
Christmas as taught by the Catholic 
religion; and on the evidence of the 
visible movements of human history 
as well as on the basis of his own en- 
lightened vision, he confidently pre- 
dicts that the future belongs to de- 
mocracy. 


Merry Christmas 
SON TO FATHER 
The Father sent His Son on Christmas night 
And you sent me to meet Him in the dawn, 
When at the font you raised me to the light 
From which redemption through His grace is drawn. 


You toiled for me. You made my life secure. 
You gave me bread, to good the timely prod; 
You gave me youth’s and manhood’s guidance sure, 
But best, you shared your fatherhood with God. 


May He whose birth and life and trying death 
Make sons of God of sons and fathers too, 
Reward you to your latest living breath 
And then make Paradise a home for you. 


D. F. M. 


Merry Christmas 
BROTHER TO BROTHER 
Our mingled blood entitles us as brothers, 
A name Christ sanctified this holy night; 
Our love He makes a model for all others, 
All men, He said, are brothers in His sight. 


Let us, then, pray to make our love appealing 
To all who see it—firm, unselfish, true, 

That all mankind, when with their brothers dealing, 
May do the deeds of mercy brothers do. 


D. F. M. 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 
Donald F. Miller 


Marriage to a Divorced Man 


Problem: I am going with a non-Catholic who has been married and di- 
vorced. I do not want to give up my Catholic religion, but we do plan on 
getting married and I do want it to be in the only right way. Here are the 
facts about my fiance’s first marriage. In 1947 he married a Catholic girl 
in a Baptist church. They separated after nine months because he found that 
she was going out with other men. My fiance never divorced her, but has 
found out that some time ago she got a divorce from him. Her sister told 
him about it and offered him the divorce papers for two hundred and fifty 
dollars. Can you tell me whether we can be married in the Catholic Church? 
You are the first priest I have consulted about this. 

Solution: You need to be reminded, I think, that your faith does not show 
itself to be very strong. You present your case as if to say that you are 
certainly going to attempt to marry this man, in or outside the Catholic 
Church, though you would prefer to marry him within the Church. The on- 
ly truly Catholic attitude would be that of marriage within the Church or no 
attempted marriage at all. Your soul’s salvation depends on such an atti- 
tude. 

It so happens, however, that your friend’s first marriage was null and void 
in the eyes of the Church if it is true (and can be proved) that the girl he 
married in a Baptist church was a Catholic. While the Church recognizes the 
validity of all marriages between two non-Catholics before ministers or civil 
officials, she has to maintain that a Catholic, whether marrying another Cath- 
olic or a non-Catholic, can be validly married only before a priest and two 
witnesses. Thus the girl’s Catholic faith made her attempted marriage in a 
Baptist church an invalid one. 


It is high time that you consult your pastor or one of the assistant pastors 
in your parish about what must be done to have your friend’s first marriage 
declared null and void. Let me prepare you for the fact that you will have to 
furnish proof of the circumstances; proof that the girl was indeed a Catholic; 
proof that the marriage was never rectified before a priest; proof of the 
divorce, and proof of your own good reason for wanting to marry one who is 
not of your faith. 


If I am right in judging from the wording of your letter that you had made 
up your mind to attempt to marry the man even if it turned out that you 
could not marry him validly in the Catholic Church, then you should also make 
a sincere act of contrition, and confess to a priest that you had the sinful 
intention of entering an invalid marriage if you could not enter a valid one. 
God will forgive you if you are truly sorry for having thus set your mind on 
something seriously forbidden by His law. 
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War-time Christmas 


Two words that can never rightly be fitted together are Christmas and war. 
Tragic incidents like this prove it, and add force to every Christmas prayer 


that is said for peace. 


Ernest F. Miller 


IT WAS early December, 1944. The 
place was a large field not far dis- 
tant from a small town called Saar 
Union in Alsace-Lorraine. World War 
II was nearing its final throes, and the 
outcome, if not the actual moment of 
its demise, was becoming clearer every 
day. 

We, a battalion of American troops 
attached to the 7th army, were in this 
field because we were unable at the 
time to penetrate the Siegfried Line 
which in that particular area was many 
miles deep and heavily fortified with 
six-feet thick pill-boxes (a pill-box is 
a small fort capable of holding two or 
three soldiers, and having on all sides 
slits for windows just large enough to 
permit the protrusion of guns; the bor- 
der of Germany was loaded with pill- 
boxes from one end to the other, es- 
pecially towards the end of the war), 
railroad tracks perpendicularly plant- 
ed in concrete, and innumerable mines 
of every description and explosive 
power (some mines were rigged to kill; 
others merely to cripple and maim). 

Our troops had probed the network 
of obstacles in front of them, but 
found it too formidable. So, the order 
came to fall back with all our weapons 
to the above-mentioned field and dig 
in until further orders were handed 
down. bs 

This we did, digging holes in the 
ground the size of tiny rooms in a 
house and covering them over with 
tree trunks and such other heavy lum- 
ber as we could lay our hands on, and 


then camouflaging the top with the 
dead residue of the crop that lay 
strewn all over the field. Unless one 
approached quite close, one would 
hardly know that the field contained 
a thousand and more battle-tried 
American soldiers, bristling with guns 
of various calibre and ready at an in- 
stant’s notice to meet any attack that 
might suddenly arise. 

Alsace-Lorraine is like many sec- 
tions of the United States in the north- 
ern parts as far as weather is con- 
cerned. The winter can be bitterly 
cold, with snow falling sufficiently 
often to keep the ground covered to 
a depth of from six inches to a foot. 
Blizzards are not uncommon, nor the 
low temperatures that accompany 
them. It is the kind of weather that 
only a young person enjoys who sees 
in the snow and the cold a perfect con- 
dition for skiing, sleigh-riding and 
sledding. Soldiers do not like snow and 
cold. 

We of the 7th army were no ex- 
ception to the rule. Yet, here we were, 
near Christmas, living in ten-below- 
zero weather and in snow that came 
up to our knees. Added to our dis- 
comfort was the fact that it was near- 
ly impossible to take a bath unless one 
did so out of a helmet and in water 
that gathered icicles almost the mo- 
ment it was poured. Even this would 
not have been so bad if we could have 
forgotten the proximity of the enemy. 
But constant vigilance had to be ex- 
ercised, guns had to be kept within 
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easy reach at all times and not so much 
as a match could be struck once the 
dusk of the evening began settling in- 
to night. 

Fear combined with cold and dis- 
comfort can be a most disruptive agent 
of one’s own peace of mind and a unit’s 
morale. The men were grumpy, ner- 
vous and discouraged. Fights took 
place on several occasions for no ap- 
parent reason. There were few oppor- 
tunities for recreation; there was no 
chance of getting away from it all for 
a while and forgetting it. All we could 
do was sit tight and hope that our in- 
carceration in the snow would not be 
of too long a duration. 

The tension caused by the circum- 
stances attending our position showed 
itself particularly in one soldier who 
up to that time had been exemplary in 
personal conduct and courageous in 
battle. In fact I believe that many 
times he had served my Mass in other 
areas. (I was the Catholic chaplain of 
the unit.) I had always felt that the 
war if he survived it, would have no 
lasting effect on his life at home. I 
was mistaken. 

We were not set up in the snow very 
long before his conduct became 
strange. He told me one day that he 
was carrying over a thousand dollars 
in his pocket. When I remonstrated 
with him, suggesting that he send the 
money home, he fell into a great tem- 
per. He said that he could not trust 
the mail clerk of our outfit, or for all 
that, any mail clerk in the whole Unit- 
ed States postal service. It was his 
money, and he was going to keep it. 

His whole appearance suggested 
that there was something wrong. 
Whereas formerly he had been healthy- 
looking, full in face and ramrod 
straight in posture, now he was stooped, 
thin and hollow-cheeked. His skin 
was sallow, his eyes shifty. And 
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no longer was he cheerful as he had 
been in the past. The doctors of the 
unit had examined him and found 
nothing physically wrong. Undoubted- 
ly it was the strain that came from be- 
ing in the line too long. He might be 
saved if he could be got away and 
afforded a change of scenery. 

Accordingly I went to the com- 
manding officer and proposed that I 
take the soldier under my charge for 
a week or so, adding that I would 
bring him along with me on my daily 
journeys that I had to make to distant 
batteries and companies for the pur- 
pose of saying Mass and administer- 
ing the sacraments. No priest in the 
service during the war was ever satis- 
fied with serving only his own men. 
Wherever he went, he always found 
detachments without a priest. There 
may have been a minister present. But 
a minister no matter how fine a man 
could not hear confessions or bring 
the Flesh and Blood of Jesus Christ 
down upon a battlefield for the 
strengthening of those who were in 
danger of death. 

The commanding officer was only 
too happy to accede to my request. 
He had been wondering what to do, 
for word had reached him from sev- 
eral quarters about the queer conduct 
of the young man in question. I was 
taking a burden off his shoulders. 
Without putting a single question to 
me and without reminding me that the 
unit could ill afford to lose an able- 
bodied man at so important a time as 
this (as many another commander 
would have done), he told me that I 
had his full permission to do anything 
that I desired, that I could keep the 
soldier in my care es iong as I wished. 
He only hoped that I would return 
him a well man. 

The order was immediately cut de- 
taching the soldier from his position 
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on the gun (he was manning a 90 mil- 
limeter cannon at the time) and as- 
signing him to me. Everything was 
now official. The rest was up to me. 
I was not worried. I thought that it 
was only relaxation and change that 
he needed. I intended to give him that. 
He would see new faces. He would 
make a tour through a small section 
of Europe that in peacetime he would 
never be able to make without put- 
ting out a large sum of money. Thus 
he would get his mind off his trou- 
bles. 

When we started out in my jeep on 
our first trip, I noticed immediately 
that he was wearing instead of the 
general issue overcoat only the thin 
overseas or battle jacket that soldiers 
wore when the weather was mild. I 
questioned him about it, asking what 
had happened to his overcoat. He sure- 
ly had one, for every soldier had one. 
I received no _ satisfactory answer. 
Thinking that perhaps he had lost his 
coat and was afraid to go to the sup- 
ply office for another, I took off my 
short officer’s coat and made him put 
it on. I had another such coat in my 
quarters. I got it, and we started out. 

For two weeks we were together. 
We traveled over a large area, reach- 
ing out for men who were without a 
priest. The soldier served my Masses, 
set up the altar for me whether on a 
box or on a board stretched across 
two boxes and did whatever else he 
could do to be helpful. Going over 
bumpy fields and rutted roads and 
through deep mud and snow may not 
be the most comfortable way to spend 
a vacation. At least it is a different 
way, especially if the places visited 
are brand new and filled with things 
to be seen that can never be seen at 
home. We got along splendidly, al- 
though I should have had wisdom 
enough to note the many little odd 
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statements and gestures that charac- 
terized him right up to the end of our 
association. I thought that the begin- 
ning of a cure had been effected. 

The soldier went back to his posi- 
tion on the 90 millimeter cannon with- 
out a murmur or complaint. I was de- 
termined that I would keep my eye 
on him. The war was fast running out. 
If only we could get him to the end 
of it without his cracking up, the calm- 
ness of civilian life would surely re- 
turn him to the normalcy that definite- 
ly he did not possess now. I told the 
men who were most closely connect- 
ed with him to watch him too. 

For a week or so I was unable to 
see him. There were so many things to 
do. Just when I would be ready to go 
over to his gun and check on the 
progress (or lack of progress) that he 
was making I would be called else- 
where. Nor did I hear any adverse 
reports. I thought all was going well. 

It wasn’t until Christmas week that 
I was able to make arrangements for 
Mass in the battery to which the sol- 
dier was attached. Or better, it wasn’t 
until the the third or fourth day after 
Christmas that I was able to spend a 
little time with the men of the battery 
before and after Mass. On Christmas 
itself I was able to do little more than 
hear confessions and say Mass before 
having to rush off to another battery. 
This was my chance to do my check- 
ing. 

The Mass was of necessity to be a 
quick one (saving all the essential 
rubrics, of course), for it was to be 
said outdoors. It was as cold a day 
as we had had all winter. The snow 
on the ground was powdery and brit- 
tle. And there was snow in the air too, 
swirling around at the slightest sug- 
gestion of a breeze. The temperature 
must have been well below zero. 

The altar was a G.I. table, bor- 
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rowed from headquarters. It was pro- 
tected from the wind by a small tent. 
As I began to vest, I stood just inside 
the doorway of this tent, while the 
men knelt about me in the snow, 
swathed in as many pieces of clothing 
as their bodies could hold. Scarves 
concealed their faces up to their eyes, 
and helmets hid their heads down to 
their eyes. Heavy overshoes incased 
their feet, and long khaki overcoats 
hung from their necks to their shins. 
Across their shoulders were slung their 
rifles. 

I had just swung the amice over my 
shoulders when a shot rang out not a 
hundred feet distant from where I 
stood. A moment later a corporal 
rushed up to me and said, “Hurry, 
Father, your friend is hurt bad.” I ran 
after the corporal, the doctor (an ex- 
cellent Catholic) at my side, to the 
place of the accident. My heart drop- 
ped at the sight I saw. 

There was the soldier whom I had 
tried to help, lying on the ground, an 
ugly bleeding hole in the side of his 
neck. His rifle lay alongside him. It 
is difficult to figure out how he suc- 
ceeded in using the long M1 rifle so 
as to shoot himself in the way he did. 
But the evidence was clear. He had 
got to the breaking point and his 
mind had snapped. I had absolutely 
no doubt about it. I was as certain that 
he was guiltless in the thing he did as 
I would have been had he strolled over 
to the Mass I was about to begin. 

While I was giving him absolution 
and anointing him, the doctor with 
his attendant medics were trying to 
thaw out the blood plasma. In the in- 
tense cold it had frozen hard in the 
bottle that contained it. Matches and 
candles were used. But it was of no 
avail. Just as I finished the final 


blessing and intoned the words, “De- 
part, O Christian soul, out of this sin- 
ful world,” the plasma began to flow. 
It was too late. The pulse in the dying 
soldier’s neck was beating slower and 
slower with each passing moment. A 
final spasmodic expansion of the mus- 
cles, and it beat no more. My soldier 
friend was dead. I was holding him in 
my arms like a baby, with the snow 
sweeping around me on all sides and 
the wind sighing .softly across the 
field. 

We laid him down and covered him 
with a blanket. The table, prepared for 
Mass, was brought over and set up 
before the body. All the men, includ- 
ing the non-Catholics, who were not 
on actual duty, attended the holy sac- 
rifice. Never in all the years of my 
priesthood had I a clearer glimpse of 
the meaning of the Mass as I had dur- 
ing those few moments when I, with 
my men about me, commemorated the 
sufferings of Our Lord as those ex- 
piatory sufferings reached out and 
touched the body of the young man 
lying at the foot of my makeshift al- 
tar. 

I am certain that the soldier of that 
cold and bitter Christmas week of 1944 
is now in heaven. He had lost his 
mind. He was in no way responsible 
for what he did. God judged him for 
what he did and thought and omitted 
to do and think during the days when 
he had his reason. That record was 
good. I have no fears as to the hap- 
piness of his present home. 

And now you know how it goes 
with soldiers even at Christmastime 
and even with good soldiers who are 
engaged in war. Please God—may war 
be banished from the face of this 
earth forevermore! 


A pickpocket is a man who generally lives alone, but occasionally goes 


out in a crowd for a little change. 
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The Holy Father, in a beautiful encyc- 
lical issued two months ago, has asked the 
whole Catholic world to turn the liturgical 
year of 1954, which begins in December, 
1953, into a year of special devotion to 
Mary, the Mother of God. This is to be 
done in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the solemn defini- 
tion, by Pope Pius IX, of the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception of Mary. The 
Holy Father calls attention to the fact that, 
not long after Pius [IX declared it a doc- 
trine of Catholic faith that Mary’s soul was 
never stained with original sin, heaven itself 
bent down to earth to reaffirm the same 
truth. That happened when the Mother of 
God appeared to Bernadette Soubirous at 
Lourdes, and revealed herself in the words: 
“I am the Immaculate Conception.” The 
miracle of the spring, and the countless 
subsequent miracles that have been wrought 
at Lourdes, have added their own increas- 
ing testimony to the truth, and, as the Holy 
Father says, have “confirmed that the Cath- 
olic religion is the only one given approval 
by God.” 

e 

The encyclical provides a good example 
of how Scripture, tradition, history, reason 
and the noblest human sentiments all come 
together to bring about an intermingling 
of solid faith and practical action among 
Catholics. First of all, the Pope briefly re- 
calls to the minds of all the Scriptural 
basis for the doctrine of the immaculate 
conception. It is contained in the common 
interpretation of the words of Genesis, 
3:15, addressed by God to the serpent that 
was the tempter and the corrupter of Adam 
and Eve: “I will put enmities between thee 
and the woman, between thy seed and her 
seed.” It is contained in the words ad- 
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dressed by the Archangel Gabriel to Mary 
at the annunciation, (Luke 1:28-42): 
“Hail, full of grace. The Lord is with 
thee. . . . Blessed among women.” “Full 
of grace” has always been interpreted in 
Catholic thought to mean “never without 
grace from the first instant of conception.” 
The Pope refers briefly to the evidences 
that show these acceptations of the mean- 
ing of the Biblical texts to have come down 
through the Church from the very begin- 
ning, even though it was not until 1854 
that a Pope formally declared them to con- 
stitute an undeniable dogma. The history 
of the apparitions and the miracles at 
Lourdes are merely confirming evidence for 
modern man. 
® 

The encyclical also shows clearly how 
intimately connected are doctrine and ac- 
tion in the Catholic scheme of things. So 
much of the modern world scoffs at “dog- 
mas” as if they represented truths that 
don’t matter at all. It says, “it doesn’t 
matter what people believe, so long as 
they do good.” Those who speak thus seem 
not to recognize a glaring contradiction 
in their very words, because it is impos- 
sible to do good without first knowing 
what is good, without possessing doctrines, 
truths, principles, dogmas, that contain def- 
initions and even descriptions of what is 
good. One might be inclined, in the spirit 
of modern scepticism concerning dogmas, 
to say, what difference does it make wheth- 
er Mary was immaculately conceived or 
not? The Holy Father shows that the doc- 
trine of Mary’s immaculate conception, 
and her subsequent freedom from all ac- 
tual sin, has a profound practical bearing 
on all true Christians who believe it. It 
spurs them onward and upward toward the 
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ideal of goodness which Mary presents; 
it makes them want to grow in the life of 
grace which made Mary immaculate; it 
results in a horror for sin, and a willing- 
ness to make any sacrifice rather than fall 
into sin. Mary represents, in a glowing and 
attractive personality, the grace and sin- 
lessness to which God calls all His chil- 
dren through the words of His Son, Jesus 
Christ: “Be ye perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” 
e 

The Holy Father goes even farther and 
shows how most of the evils of the day 
have resulted from the abandonment of the 
solid truths or religious dogmas on which 
Christianity rests. Once these doctrines that 
form the basis for knowledge of what is 
good and the inspiration to practice it are 
abandoned, the way lies open for greed, 
envy, hatred, discord, rivalries, to flourish 
among men, and often even to be accept- 
ed and defended as if they were good. Cer- 
tainly the rejection of Mary as the immac- 
ulate Mother of Christ has led to much of 
this breakdown of morality. She was cre- 
ated and endowed and made God’s moth- 
er to say with convincing effectiveness to 
the whole world what she said to the 
stewards at the wedding feast of Cana, but 
with a far wider application: “Whatsoever 
He (her Son) shall say to you, that do 
ye.” And it is like a new proof of the 
rightness of the place that the Catholic 
Church has always given to Mary in the 
scheme of salvation that, since the time 
the modern founders of new religious sects 
turned their backs on Mary, their follow- 
ers have progressively more and more given 
up submission’ and obedience to Christ as 
well. It has come to be almost an axiom 
that, if you reject Mary, you will soon be 
rejecting Christ too. 

e 

Another practical effect of loyal Cath- 
olic belief in the immaculate conception of 
Mary, is the solid confidence with which 
this doctrine inspires all Catholics to beg 
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for her intercession. That she is dear to 
God, and close to Him, and powerful in 
her prayers to Him, flows inescapably from 
the knowledge of the gifts that God has 
bestowed upon her. It is true, and another 
dogma of the Catholic Church, that Christ 
is the only primary mediator between man 
and God, and that without His suffering 
and death no one could ever have hoped 
for heaven. It is also true that all Mary’s 
wondrous gifts could have come to her 
only through the merits of her divine Son. 
Once that is established, it in no way 
lessens the importance and divine dignity 
of the Redeemer to say that He chose 
Mary to be an intercessor for all the chil- 
dren of the world. He set it down that 
all men would have to accept His death to 
be redeemed, and that they would have to 
observe. His precepts to remain in the 
grace He won for them. He knew that this 
would not be easy. He wanted to make it 
as easy as possible. So, with divine wis- 
dom, and following the pattern by which 
He had chosen to entrust all new-born 
children to the loving care of the mothers 
who had brought them into the world, He 
created Mary and made her the spiritual 
mother of all His children newly-born into 
the life of grace. And the beauty with 
which He adorned her, and the love that 
He Himself lavished upon her, were de- 
signed to awaken that confidence in her 
intercession that has marked every gener- 
ation of Christians from the first ages to 
this. The Holy Father calls Mary “our 
most sweet mother,” and he implores all 
Catholics to manifest their devotion to her 
in a practical way. 
° 

Through this title, “our most sweet moth- 
er,” the Holy Father, therefore, calls forth 
the noblest sentiments and feelings of Cath- 
olics to support and manifest their convic- 
tions of faith concerning her office and 
her God-given prerogatives. Here again he 
shows how the Catholic way of life an- 
swers the mistakes of so much of the mod- 
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ern world. Those who have abandoned the 
dogmas of Christianity do not know how 
to interpret or what to do about their 
feelings or emotions. Some maintain that 
men should follow their feelings blindly, 
giving way to every passing inclination that 
arises. within them. Others scoff at feeling 
and emotion as if they had no part what- 
soever to play in directing human beings 
to their destiny. The truth is that feelings 
must be kept under subjection to reason 
and faith and free will aided by the grace 
of God, but once subjected thus, they may 
and should be used to keep one on the path 
that leads to heaven. This is beautifully 
manifested in the devotion of Catholics to 
the Mother of God. That devotion rests 
on the solid foundation of God’s revealed 
word in the Bible, of the unchanging tra- 
ditions of Catholic Christianity through 
nineteen-hundred years, of the proofs that 
Mary has given through miracles that she 
is both God’s mother and the sweet moth- 
er of all men. With that basis of truth 
solidly established, the office of Mary ap- 
peals irresistibly to the highest feelings and 
emotions of all who come to know her, 
and they are perfectly safe in permitting 
such emotions and feelings to bind them 
more strongly to devotion to her. God 
wants the whole man to serve Him—man 
made up of body and soul, mind and will, 
feelings, emotions, passions, senses both 
internal and external. Through Mary, 
vision of loveliness and perfect mother 


that she is, God draws forth the feelings 
and sentiments to support and reward the 
convictions of the mind and the submis- 
siveness of the free will. 

@ 

For these reasons the Holy Father’s 
naming of 1954 as a year dedicated to 
Mary has a more far-reaching significance 
than might at first be realized. There is an 
old axiom to the effect that, if the Cath- 
olic religion is the one true religion, one 
can start with an examination of any one 
of its many teachings or dogmas and 
through a study of that come to recognize 
the truth of the whole. This is eminently 
demonstrated in the case of the one dogma 
of Mary’s immaculate conception. By bring- 
ing men to think of that, to understand it, 
to see its connection with other Christian 
truths, to grasp how it answers the mis- 
taken philosophies and principles so com- 
mon in the world, the Holy Father knows 
that he will bring many men to a full 
knowledge of Christ and submission to “the 
only religion that has the approval of God.” 
And by arousing Catholics to multiply 
their prayers to Mary and to deepen their 
own personal devotion, the Holy Father 
knows that they will win those indispensa- 
ble graces that will lead many souls out of 
the darkness and into the light, and per- 
haps even establish on earth a peace that 
has not been known for many, many years. 
Every Catholic should be eager to heed 
and carry out the Holy Father’s appeal. 


A Question of Motives 
At Christmas lots 
Of stores are keen 
To have displayed 
A Christ-child scene. 


It looks so nice, 
And it never fails 
To help along 

The Christmas sales. 


LGM 
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Teen-Age Problems 
Donald F. Miller 
Reasons for Attendance at Public School 


Problem: May a Catholic choose to attend a public grade school, high 
school and college for the-sake of taking certain courses offered by such 
schools that are not offered by available Catholic schools? Many public 
schools have courses in home economics and manual training that are unavail- 
able in Catholic schools. Many secular universities have special technical 
courses for which Catholic colleges are not equipped. Is this not a valid 
reason for attending such public or secular institutions? 

Solution: Yes, this is a circumstance that is given serious consideration by 
pastors and bishops in granting permission to parents to send their sons or 
daughters to other than Catholic schools. But the decision should not be 
made by the parents or by the children themselves. It belongs to the author- 
ity of the bishop of the diocese, or to that of the pastor of the parish if he 
has been delegated to do so by the bishop, to grant the permission when two 
conditions are present: 1) that the only opportunity for a specialized train- 
ing or education that is desired is offered by a secular school; 2) that sin- 
cere promises can be given that ample instruction and training in the Cath- 
olic faith will be provided for in definite ways. 

Rarely can it be said that it is necessary for a child to attend a public (or 
private but secular) grade school for the sake of special courses. However 
there are cases in which small children with hearing or speech defects, or 
with some other handicap, can be given special corrective attention in pub- 
lic or private secular schools that could not be given in the local Catholic 
schools. In such cases, pastors would not hesitate to grant permission for at- 
tendance at such schools so long as the parents give assurance that the Cath- 
olic training and instruction of the child will not be neglected. 

It is quite rare, too, that the mere desirability of some course offered by a 
public high school warrants the attendance of Catholics there. Again, how- 
ever, there are situations in which every pastor would recognize the advisa- 
bility of such attendance at a public institution. For example, some boys and 
girls of high school age, because of lack of talent for theoretical courses, 
would be better off attending some kind of a vocational training school than 
an ordinary academic high school. 

In regard to colleges and universities, it may happen fairly often that ade- 
quate preparation for a certain career can be made only by attendance at a 
secular or public school where the necessary courses are offered. Not only 
the law of the Church but common Catholic sense insists that Catholic par- 
ents, together with their son or daughter who desires to take such courses, 
talk the matter over with their pastor, with a view both to obtaining his or 
the bishop’s permission, and to listening to his suggestions as to how faith 
may be safeguarded and increased in the environment of a secular school. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


Disarmed 

The Saviour’s Call relates the story 
of a missionary who was striving to 
open up a new mission area in the 
Kentucky Hills. He was doing some 
evening street-preaching in a little 
community which apparently didn’t 
possess a friendly face. A little dis- 
heartened over the cold reception ac- 
corded his sermon, he was gathering 
together the odds and ends of his 
sound equipment, when he felt a rude 
nudge between his ribs. Thinking it 
might be the probing finger of some- 
one interested in getting further infor- 
mation, the priest looked up and was 
startled to see a long-barreled revolver 
poised for action. A young man, evi- 
dently the self-elected “protector” of 
the community in the unprecedented 
crisis created by the visit of a Catholic 
priest, mumbled in a low voice: 

“Look, Reverend! You get the hell 
out of this town and stay out!” 

The missionary involved makes no 
bones about it — he was alarmed by 
the menacing gun in the hands of the 
impulsive young man and he perspired 
freely as his mind groped for an ade- 
quate answer. At last it came. 

“O.K., friend,” agreed the priest 
cheerfully. “That’s what I’m aiming to 
do — get the hell out of this town. 
What’s more I’m aiming to stay here 
to do it.” 

There were a few moments of sus- 
pense and silence. Then the face of the 
man with the gun broke into a grin, 
the pistol was thrust into a coat pocket 
and the fellow walked away, shaking 


his head. Today he is the friend of any 
priest who happens into that commu- 
nity. For a time he took instructions 
but never personally received the grace 
of faith. 


How To Stay Young 

Mr. Joseph Breig tells the following 
story about his little four-year-old 
daughter Regina. She had been watch- 
ing television, and a commercial fea- 
turing a certain beauty product was 
coming to a close. 

“Stay young, stay young, stay 
young,” the announcer commanded, as 
a good-looking young lady faded from 
the screen. Whereupon Regina turned 
to her mother and said: 

“That’s silly, isn’t it, Mommie? Af- 
ter you are old you can’t get young 
again, can you?” 

“No, Regina,” comments Mr. Breig, 
“you can’t. Not by going backward 
anyhow. Only by going forward to 
God.” 


Priceless 

An Egyptian desert hermit visited 
the great city. It was market day, and 
one merchant had a stall offering noth- 
ing but little gold crosses. The hermit 
asked their price. 

“I do not sell them. Those who love 
the cross can take one for nothing.” 

“Ah, then, if there is nothing to pay, 
I can take this one. Thank you.” 

“My brother,” said the merchant 
with a smile, “it is good to hear thanks 
for a cross. Most people do all they 
can to avoid them.” 
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Men of Good Will 

On the first Christmas the angels 
sang of “peace on earth to men of 
good will.” If it is possible to under- 
stand that phrase we shall have heav- 
en’s own formula for ending all wars. 

It is possible to describe “men of 
good will.” The will is the faculty of 
choice in a human being. It is capable, 
not only of choosing between various 
good things, but also between good 
and evil. Men of good will are those 
who choose good over evil; men of 
evil will are those who choose evil 
over good. 

But men need to know what is good 
in order to be able to choose it instead 
of evil. And the simplest definition of 
good will is God’s will. The promise 
of peace on earth to men of good will 
was made at the exact moment when 
the Son of God came into the world 
for the precise purpose of making 
known God’s will. Men of good will 
are therefore those who do the things 
that Christ came into the world to tell 
them to do. 

And He told them they must do 
two things as the commanded will of 
God. 

They must love God with their 
whole heart and soul and mind and 
will. Christ broke that down into spe- 
cific things. They must repent of the 
sins by which they offended God. They 
must honor and reverence His name. 
They must keep holy a Sabbath. They 
must wash their souls in His redeem- 
ing blood, and be transformed into 
children of God through His sacra- 
ments. To neglect any of these com- 
manded things is to fall short of being 


Pointed Paragraphs 


a man of good will, or a man doing 
God’s will. 

They must love their neighbors as 
themselves. That means no murder, no 
anger, no revenge. It means no adul- 
tery, no fornication, no misuse of the 
powers that God designed as instru- 
ments of life for others. No stealing, 
no cheating, no envying others. No ly- 
ing, no detraction, no slander. No de- 
siring to do the things that hurt anoth- 
er. It means more than all this. It 
means seeing God in every human 
being, and wanting and trying to lead 
the neighbor back to God. 

The angels made a great promise on 
Christmas night. “Peace on earth tu 
men of good will.” And we know why 
the promise has not been fulfilled. Too 
many are still of bad will, either 
through ignorance of Christ or through 
rejection of His precepts. 

In brief: men of good will are men 
who do God’s will. God’s will is made 
known by Jesus Christ His Son. There 
are not enough men who know it and 
do it. Let all who want peace on earth 
begin to be men of good will in this 
simple definition of the phrase. 


Charity Towards The 
Dispossessed 

The letters “D.P.”, standing for 
“displaced persons”, have become a 
commonplace in our times due to the 
resettlement program and tne appeals 
to charity made on their behalf. The 
magnitude of the resettlement prob- 
lem, however, and the miserable plight 
of those not fortunate enough to be 
repatriated is little understood. 

Monsignor Edward Swanstrom, en- 
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ergetic director of the N.C.W.C. War 
Relief Services, is perhaps in the best 
position to understand this need. In 
the discharge of his duties, he has seen 
conditions at first hand. The number 
of refugees throughout the world, he 
tells us, reaches the incredible total 
of 38 million. Dispirited and disillu- 
sioned, they are gathered in refugee 
camps in Germany and Austria, hav- 
ing crossed the border through barbed- 
wire entanglements with nothing but 
the clothes on their backs. They are 
huddled in great numbers in the dis- 
ease-ridden, vermin-infested camps of 
the middle east and India, and each 
day they stream into Hong-Kong from 
red China. 

38 Million! The number is both a 
reproach and a challenge. What has 
been done to help them? 

We can, indeed, with humility re- 
joice in what American Catholics have 
done. According to Monsignor Swan- 
strom, we have given to the Bishops’ 
Relief Agency over $180 million in 
cash, food, clothing and medicine over 
the past several years, to help ease the 
suffering of these homeless ones. More- 
over, over a million D.P.’s have found 
new homes and new opportunities, 
with some 400,000 of them being ad- 
mitted into our own country. 

But generous as these figures are, 
they seem pitifully small when meas- 
ured against the tremendous need. 
What of the many not reached by our 
charity? What of the millions who have 
no hope of repatriation, crowded into 
their camps, often unwelcome among 
the native population, eking out a mis- 
erable subsistence. Will squalor and 
hunger make them snatch at the com- 
munist chimera, which they escaped 
in hope of better conditions outside 
the iron curtain? These 38 million 
represent a number which might easily 
swing the delicate balance between 


communism and Christianity. 

Both from the standpoint of our fu- 
ture safety, and much more from the 
standpoint of our debt of charity to 
any brother in need, every Christian 
should regard it as a sacred duty to do 
what he can for these helpless and 
homeless ones. The performance of 
this duty may take the form of work- 
ing towards a more enlightened nation- 
al resettlement program. Monsignor 
Swanstrom feels that our country 
should welcome some 250,000 new 
immigrants each year. Or the individ- 
ual Catholic may be able himself to 
arrange for a home for a D.P. family. 
Upon all there rests the duty of whole- 
hearted generosity to the various ap- 
peals on behalf of the displaced mil- 
lions throughout the world for clothes, 
food or money. 

To ignore this need, or complain of 
being asked for help, is to be unworthy 
of the very name of Christian, for as 
St. John expressed it, writing to the 
early Christians: 

“He that hath the substance of this 
world, and shall see his brother in 
need, and shall shut up his heart from 
him, how doth the charity of God 
abide in him? My little children, let us 
not love in word, nor in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth.” 


The Importance of Jobs 

Perhaps it is good to ponder, at 
Christmas time, a recent statement 
made public by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce whose head- 
quarters are in Washington. The state- 
ment was occasioned by the campaign 
that is being carried on by some labor 
union leaders in behalf of guaranteed 
annual wages for workingmen. The 
Chamber of Commerce does not like 
the idea, and says so in these words: 

“To the individual his job is im- 
portant. But from the broad economic 
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standpoint, it is production and growth 
that count.” Then it goes on to argue 
in effect that lay-offs without pay, 
part-time employment, temporary plant 
shut-downs, etc., are necessary to the 
health of business and the freedom of 
enterprise and competition in America. 
The obvious conclusion seems to be 
that the health of business is more im- 
portant than the security of individuals. 
We say it is appropriate to discuss 
this at Christmas time because to 
Christ, the Son of God, the individual 
human being was the most important 
thing in the world. He came to save 
individual souls from hell. He came 
to teach that individual men must love 
other individual men as they love 
themselves. He is the one who estab- 
lished the right of individual men to 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” To His teaching on the dignity 
of individual man may be traced the 
right of all men to a decent living, a 
decent share in this world’s goods, and 
security enough to work out their 
spiritual destiny without undue worry 
about material things. In today’s cir- 
cumstances all this means a right tu 
some kind of security of income in a 
job on which their living depends. 
The U. S. C. of C. does not look at 
it in that way. It admits that to the in- 
dividual workingman his job and his 
income may seem to be very impor- 
tant. But really, the inference is, the 
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more important thing is production 
and free competition and the growth 
of business. 

The author of the C. of C. state- 
ment probably did not think it through 
this far, but this is what it can readily 
be interpreted to mean: If individual 
workingmen have to be laid off at 
times, and to depend on charity and 
doles when there is no work for them, 
they should be very happy about it be- 
cause their sufferings are contributing 
to the health and growth of business. 
Also, incidentally, this helps manage- 
ment personnel to continue to receive 
its guaranteed annual salaries and 
bonuses, an item of security they now 
claim for themselves alone. 

We realize that the ideal of guar- 
anteed annual wages for workingmen 
poses many practical problems. We do 
not say that the problems can all be 
solved. But we do say emphatically 
that it is unChristian, undemocratic 
and inhuman to start arguing against 
the ideal on the ground that business 
progress is more important than the 
lives, well-being and security of indi- 
vidual men. That makes business into 
a god, before whom human sacrifices 
are to be offered in worship. All dis- 
cussion of the issue must start with the 
principle that individual men are su- 
premely important, and that business 
must serve them, not make them its 
slaves. 


Safe Country 


Father Bernard Cullen of the Marquette League for Catholic Indian Missions 
relates an incident of one of his visits to Navajoland which reveals the fact that 
the red man has a sense of humor. He asked the Indian interpreter who had been 
assigned to drive him through an isolated part of the reservation whether it 
would be safe to leave his luggage in the car when they stopped at an outpost 


chapel of the main mission. 


“No need to lock,” said the Navajo. “No one steal. There are no white men 


here.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by John Schaefer 
THE CHRISTMAS SERMON OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


“I bring you good tidings of great 
joy.” Thus did the angel speak to the 
shepherd, and so, also, do I address 
you, devout souls, on this night. I bring 
you tidings of great joy. And what tid- 
ings could be a greater joy to a nation 
of poor exiles, condemned to death, 
than for them to be told that their 
Saviour had come, not only to deliver 
them from death, but also to obtain 
for them permission to return to their 
country? 

But that you might show your grati- 
tude from this time forth, by loving 
your new-born Redeemer, allow me to 
set Him before your eyes; let me show 
you where He was born, and where He 
may be found on this night, that you 
may go to Him and thank Him for so 
great a favor and for His great love. 

Wishing to know the strength of his 
kingdom, Octavius Augustus, emperor 
of Rome, decreed that there should be 
a census of all his subjects. He ordered 
all the governors of the provinces, 
among whom was Cyrinus, governor of 
Judea, to make every citizen come to 
enroll himself in his native village, and 
at the same time to pay a certain trib- 
ute as a sign of subjection. “There 
went out a decree . . . that the whole 
world should be enrolled.” 

As soon as the decree was promul- 
gated, Joseph obeys immediately. He 
does not even wait until his holy spouse 
should be delivered, though she was 
near her time. The journey was a long 
and difficult one. According to some 
authors it was ninety leagues, requiring 
four days, and they had to traverse 
mountains and steep paths, through the 
wind, the rain and the cold. 


When a king makes his first entry 
into a city of his kingdom, what prep- 
arations are not made for him! Honors 
are shown him, triumphal arches are 
erected. But behold these two illustri- 
ous pilgrims, Joseph and Mary, who 
bears within her womb the Saviour of 
the world, are about to enter into 
Bethlehem. They enter and go to the 
house of the imperial minister to pay 
the tribute, and to enroll themselves 
in the book as subjects of Caesar. Here 
they also inscribe the offspring of 
Mary, Jesus Christ, Who was the Lord 
of Caesar and of all the princes of the 
earth. But who acknowledges them? 
Who comes forth to show them honor, 
salutes them or even receives them? 
“He came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not.” They travel like 
poor people, and as such they are de- 
spised; even worse than the other poor 
are they treated, for they are driven 
away! 

Mary knew that the time of her de- 
livery was come, and that it was here, 
and on this night, that the Incarnate 
Word willed to be born, and to mani- 
fest Himself to the world. She, there- 
fore, told Joseph, and he hastened to 
procure some lodging in the houses of 
the townspeople. He did not wish to 
take his spouse to the inn, for it was 
too full of people and was not a decent 
place for her. But he found none to 
listen to him. He was probably even 
insulted and called a fool by some for 
taking his wife about at that time of 
night in such a crowd of people, when 
she was so near her delivery. Finally 
he was obliged, unless he would re- 
main all night in the street, to take her 
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to the public inn. But even here they 
were refused admittance. There was 
room for all, even for the lowest, but 
not for Jesus Christ! 

That inn was a figure of those un- 
grateful hearts where many find room 
for miserable creatures, but not for 
God. How many love their relatives, 
their friends, even animals, but do not 
love Jesus Christ, and care neither for 
His grace nor His love! 

Finding themselves repulsed on 
every side, the poor travellers now 
leave the city in an attempt to find 
some place of refuge without its walls. 
On and on they walk in the dark, 
searching frantically, until at last they 
see a grotto, which was cut out of stone 
in the mountain under the city. The 
cave served as a stable for cattle. When 
they came to it, Mary said to Joseph: 

“There is no time to go further; let 
us go into this cave and remain here.” 

“What?” exclaimed Joseph. “My 
spouse, do you not see that this cave 
is exposed, that it is cold and damp, 
that water is running down on all 
sides? Do you not see that it is no fit 
lodging for men, but is a shed for 
beasts? How can you stop here all 
night and be delivered here?” 

But Mary simply replied: “It is 
nonetheless true that this stable is the 
regal palace in which the Eternal Son 
of God desires to be born on earth.” 

Oh, what must the angels have said 
when they saw the divine Mother enter 
into this cave to bring forth her Son! 
The sons of princes are born in rooms 
adorned with gold; they have cradles 
enriched with precious stones, fine 
clothes, a retinue of the first lords of 
the kingdom. And has the King of 
heaven nothing but a cold stable with- 
out a fire to be born in, some poor 
swaddling clothes to cover Him, a lit- 
tle straw for His bed, and a vile man- 
ger in which to live? Where is the 


court, where the royal palace for this 
King of heaven? 

O happy grotto, that witnessed the 
birth of the divine Word! Happy man- 
ger, to have had the honor of receiv- 
ing the Lord of heaven! Happy straw, 
which served as a bed to Him Who 
sits on the shoulders of the seraphim! 
When we think of the birth of Jesus 
Christ, and of the manner in which it 
took place, we ought all to be inflamed 
with love. When we hear the names of 
cave, manger, straw, milk, tears, in 
reference to the birth of the Redeemer, 
these names ought to be so many in- 
ducements to our love, and arrows to 
wound our hearts. Yes, happy was that 
grotto, that crib, that straw: but still 
happier are those souls who love this 
amiable Lord with fervor and tender- 
ness, and who receive Him in Holy 
Communion into hearts burning with 
love. 

No sooner had Mary entered into 
the cavern than she immediately began 
to pray. The hour of her delivery being 
come, out of reverence, she loosened 
her hair, spreading it over her shoul- 
ders. And, behold, she sees a great 
light, she feels in her heart a heavenly 
joy! She casts down her eyes, and, O 
God! what does she see? She sees on 
the ground an Infant, so tender and 
beautiful that He fills her with love. 
But He trembles, He cries, and 
stretches out His arms to show that 
He desires her to take Him to her 
bosom. 

“Come, Joseph,” Mary calls, “come 
and see; for the Son of God is now 
born.” 

Joseph enters, and seeing that Jesus 
is already born, weeping tears of joy, 
falls to his knees adoring Him. Then 
the Blessed Virgin reverently takes her 
beloved Son in her arms, and holds 
Him to her bosom, trying to warm 
Him with the heat of her cheeks and 
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of her bosom. 

Consider the devotion, the tender- 
ness, the love which Mary felt at see- 
ing in her arms and on her breast the 
Lord of the world, the Son of the 
Eternal Father, Who had deigned to 
become her Son, choosing her from 
among all women to be His Mother. 
Mary, now holding Him to her bosom, 
adores Him as God, kissing His feet 
as her King, and then His face as her 
Son. Then she hastily seeks to cover 
Him, and wraps Him in swaddling 
clothes. But how hard and rough are 
those clothes. For they are clothes of 
the poor, and they are cold and damp, 
and in that cave there is no fire to 
warm them! 

Now, come, monarchs and emper- 
ors; come, princes of the world; come 
and adore your King, Who for your 
love is now born, and born in such 
poverty in a cave! But who appears? 
No one. Truly, the Son of God has 
come into the world; but the world will 
not know Him. 

But, if men will not come, the angels 
draw near to adore their Lord. In 
great numbers they come to praise 
their God, singing with great joy, 
“Glory to God in the highest; and on 
earth peace to men of good will.” 
Glory to the divine mercy, which, in- 
stead of chastising rebellious men, 
causes this same God to take upon 
Himself their punishment and thus to 
save them. Glory to the divine wisdom, 
which has devised a means of satisfy- 
ing His justice, and at the same time 
of delivering man from the death He 
had deserved. Glory to the divine pow- 


er, destroying in such a manner the 
powers of hell — the divine Word 
coming in poverty to suffer pains, con- 
tempt and death, thus drawing the 
hearts of men to Himself and away 
from all else, honors, riches, even life 
itself. Glory to the divine love, which 
induced God to become a little child, 
poor and lowly, to live a difficult life, 
and to die a cruel death that He might 
show man the love which He bears 
him, to gain his love in return. 

Now that He is born and is lying on 
the straw, the cave is no longer hor- 
rible, but is become a paradise. Let 
us enter; let us not be afraid. Behold - 
and see that tender Infant, Who is 
weeping as He lies in the manger on 
that miserable straw. See how beauti- 
ful He is. Look at the light which He 
sends forth, and the love which He 
breathes. Those eyes send out arrows 
which wound the hearts that desire 
Him. The very stable, the very straw 
cry out and tell you to love Him Who 
loves you; to love God, Who is infinite 
love; and Who came down from heav- 
en and made Himself a little child, and 
became poor to make you understand 
the love He bears you, to gain your 
love by His sufferings. 

Thus, devout souls, does Jesus in- 
vite you to come and kiss His feet this 
night. The shepherds who came to visit 
Him in the stable of Bethlehem brought 
their gifts. You, also, -must bring your 
gifts. What will you bring Him? Listen 
to me. The most acceptable present 
you can bring him is that of a contrite 
and loving heart. 


Never Done 
An old colored woman was heard telling a new bride: 
“Housework’s one thing there’s no catchin’ up with. You go to bed at night, 
everything done, but while you’s sleeping, sheets are wrinklin’, dust is settlin’, and 


stomachs are getting empty.” 
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Conducted by Thomas Tobin 
CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


STANDARD CATHOLIC BOOKS 
The Bible. Translated by Msgr. Ronald 
A. Knox. (Sheed & Ward) 2 volumes of 
Old Testament. Each volume $6.00. 
A modern and readable version. 

The Imitation of Christ. By Thomas A- 
Kempis. (Herder) $2.00. 

The classic book of Christian devo- 
tion. 

The St. Andrew Daily Missal. (Lohman 
Co.) $5.00. 

Still the best daily missal. 

The Question Box. By Rev. Bertrand Con- 
way, C.S.P. (Paulist Press) $1.00. 

Full explanations of controverted 
points. 

Radio Replies. By Rumble and Carty (Ra- 
dio Replies Press). Three volumes. $.75 
each. 

Answers to actual questions of non- 
Catholics. Should be on the bookshelf 
for your own knowledge and for help- 
ing your non-Catholic friends. 

The Faith of Our Fathers. Cardinal Gib- 
bons. (Herder) $2.00. 

Remains the best popular explanation 
of Catholic doctrine. 

The Glories of Mary. By St. Alphonsus 
Liguori (Liguorian Pamphlet Office) 
$2.00. 

The classic on devotion to the Bless- 
ed Mother. 
DOCTRINAL BOOKS 

The Greatest Book Ever Written. By Ful- 
ton Oursler (Doubleday) $3.95. 


The story of the Old Testament by 
the popular Fulton Oursler. 

Society and Sanity. By F. J. Sheed. (Sheed 
& Ward). $3.00. 

Shows the sanity of the Church’s doc- 
trines on society. Section on the family 
is well worth reading. 

My Way of Life. By Walter Farrell, O.P. 
and Martin Healy, S.T.D. (Confraternity 
of the Precious Blood). $1.35. 

Small pocketbook presentation of the 
basic thoughts of St. Thomas. A clas- 
sic that should be read by all. Father 
Farrell, the author of Companion to 
the Summa, and Father Healy give a 
very readable popularization of the 
basic truths of the Summa of St. 
Thomas. 

The Life of Christ. By Giuseppe Ricciotti 
(Bruce) $3.50. 

A popular and scholarly life of Christ. 

The Catholic Church and the American 
Idea. By Theodore Maynard (Appleton, 
Century, Crafts) $3.50. 

The answer to Blanshard! 

The Looking Glass. By Walter Farrell, 

O.P. (Lumen Books) $.50. 
The ideals of womanhood. 

We Work While the Light Lasts. By Dom 
Hubert Van Zeller. (Sheed & Ward) 
$2.25. 

Spiritual essays on various practical 
topics. 

Three to Get Married. By Fulton J. Sheen. 
(Appleton Century Crafts) $3.00. 
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Beautiful explanation of the Catholic 
ideals of love, sex and marriage. 
CATHOLIC ESSAYS 
The Mouse Hunter. By Lucile Hasley. 

(Sheed and Ward) $2.75. 
Whimsical essays on Catholic subjects 
from the talented pen of Lucile Has- 
ley. 

A Halo for Father. By Joseph A. Breig. 
(Bruce) $2.50. 

Joe Breig records a good plug for 
fathers. 

Happy Crusaders. By James E. Tobin. 
(McMullen) $2.50. 

A selection of essays from new and 
old authors that highlight the joyous- 
ness found in Catholic life. 

Mothers: A Catholic Treasury of Great 
Stories. By Anne Freemantle (Stephen 
Daye) $3.75. 

Prose and poetry on motherhood. High 
literary value found in selections from 
modern authors. 

Promises to Keep. By William E. Walsh 
(Kenedy) $3.00. 

A father of 12 children writes of 
Catholic family life. 
BIOGRAPHIES 

Philip 11. By William Thomas Walsh. (Mc- 
Mullen) $7.00. 

A reissue of the well known life of 
the King of Spain who figured in the 
days of the Reformation and the Cath- 
olic Counter-Reformation. 

The Way to Emmaus. By John A. O’Brien 
(McGraw-Hill) $4.00. 

Thirty persons tell the story of their 
conversion. 

Two Worlds for Memory. By Alfred Noyes 
(Lippincott) $5.00 


Memoirs of the author of The High- 
wayman. Tells also of his conversion. 
St. Francis Xavier. By Rev. James Brod- 
rick, S.J. (Wicklow Press) $5.00. 
The standard biography by the fa- 
mous scholar. 
Listen Vienna. By James J. Galvin, C.SS.R. 
(Perpetual Help Press) $3.00. 

Novelized biography of the Apostle of 
Vienna, St. Clement Hofbauer. 
Jesus, Son of Mary. By Fulton J. Sheen. 

(McMullen) $1.00. 
A cheaper reprint of the story of 
Christ by Bishop Sheen. 
Saints for Now. By Clare Boothe Luce 
(Sheed & Ward) $3.50. 
Prominent authors write on their fa- 
vorite saint. 
Calvary in China. By Rev. Robert W. 
Greene, M.M. (Putnam) $3.50. 
A must book for all who wish to know 
the details of the “brain-washing” tech- 
nique used on missionaries by the 
Chinese Communists. 
FICTION 
Stage of Fools. By Charles A. Brady $3.95. 
Novelized life of St. Thomas More. 
The Reason for Ann and Other Stories. 
By Myles Connolly (McMullen) $3.00. 
More “different” stories from the 
author of Mr. Blue. 
Cedar of Lebanon. By John Cosgrove 
(McMullen) $3.50. 
Historical novel of the time of Christ. 
So Long as Love Remembers. By Russell 
Janney (Hermitage House) $3.95. 
Another sentimental and “miraculous” 
novel that will appeal to those who 
read the author’s first book, The Mir- 
acle of the Bells. 


BEST SELLERS 


I. Suitable for general reading: 
The Seventh Sense—Roberts 
Lady With A Spear—Clark 
Mickey the Angel—Gilhooly 
Socrates, the Man and His Thoughts— 
Taylor 
The Swimming Pool—Rinehart 


Immortal Wife—Stone 

Signs of Life—Louvel . 

More Dennis the Menace—Ketcham 
A Halo for Father—Breig 

Islands in the Sky—Clarke 

Battle on Mercury—Van Lihn 

The Secret Agent—Conrad 
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A Fair Wind Home—Moore 

A Handful of Authors—Chesterton 

The Catholic Church and the American 
Idea—Maynard 

The Lady of Arlington—Kane 

Nun in Red China—Victoria 

Yankee Stranger—Thane 

Hue and Cry—Yates 

The Mouse Hunter—Hasley 

How to Stop Worrying and Start Liv- 
ing—Gallico 

So Long as Love Remembers—Janney 

The Spirit of St. Louis—Lindbergh 

Hornblower and the Atropos—Forester 

Blind Journey—Lancaster 

Famous Humanitarians—Stevens 

Caves of Adventure—Tazieff 

Icebound Summer—Carrigher 


. Suitable for adults only: 
. Because of advanced style and contents: 


The Bridges at Toko-Ri—Michener 

A Multitude of Sins—Molloy 

Foreign Policy Without Fear—Dean 

Landscape of the Heart—Rogers 

Life of the Past—Simpson 

Explorations in Science—Kaempfert 

The Mountain; A Novel—Troyat 

Draw Near to Battle—Wheelwright 

The Cardboard Crown—Boyd 

The Best from Fantasy and Science Fic- 
tion—Boucher 

London Calling North Pole—Giskes 

Spring’s Green Shadow—Mackworth 

The Black City—Caulfield 

The Bonanza Trail—Wolle 

Truth is Our Weapon—Barrett 

Time and Time Again—Hilton 

The Unconquered—Williams 

The Worldly Philosophers—Heilbroner 

The Innocent One—Reach 

The Youth Hostel Murders—Carr 

Portrait of a Marriage—Buck 

One—Karp 

The Statesmanship of the Civil War— 
Nevins ; 

Until Victory—Tharp 

Bring the Jubilee—Moore 

The Life of Archbishop John Ireland— 
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Moynihan 

The Dark Island—Treece 

Let’s Talk Sense About Schools— 
Woodring 


. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not however, invalidate the book as 

a whole: 
White Hunter Black Heart—Viertel 
This Was My World—St. John 
Ring Around the Sun—Simak 
Hellflower—Smith 
The Ragged Ones—Davis 
Proud Citadel—Smith 
The Eagle and the Wind—Stover 
Too Late the Phalarope—Paton 
Childhood’s End—Clarke 
My Life on Earth—Heth 
New Tales of Space and Time—Healy 
The Lie—Goodin 
The Female—Wellman 
The Third Angel—Weidman 
The Sands of Karakorum—Ullman 
Matthew Steel—McNeilly 
Eagle in the Sky—Mason 
Come, My Beloved—Buck 


III. Permissible for the discriminating 


reader: 
Savage Play—Colin 
Anna Fitzalan—Steen 
The Passionate Heart—Beck 
Canal Town—Adams 
God’s Men—Buck 
Nothing Is Quite Enough—MacEoin 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


Patrol—Majdalany 

Out from Eden—Lincoln 

The Man from Nazareth as He Was 
Seen by the People of His Time— 
Fosdick 

The Devil’s Laughter—Yerby 

Adam’s Way—Coleman 

A Sunset Touch—Spring 

The Adventures of Augie March— 
Bellow 

Journey to Bethlehem—Lovelace 

The Christianity of Sholem Asch— 
Lieberman 

Search for the Sun—Furcolowe 





LIGUORIAN INDEX FOR 1953 











January 1- 64 
PeOrary 28st 65-128 
March 222 cee 129-192 
April 193-256 
IMRYE soe 257-320 
June 321-384 








July 385-448 
Yo | ita ae 449-512 
September (.......:.:...-..2..-- 513-576 
QEOUOE casks 577-640 
INOWGRIDEE e22.nc oasis 641-704 
BICCOMNOE soc: 2ecee ces 705-768 





Adoption vs. natural children, 396 
Advice to newlyweds, 359 

Agnes, St., 57 

Alcoholics, self-confident, 16 
Annulment, question of, 

At the hour of my death, 590 


Babies, burial or cremation for? 660 

Bad marriage, how to make up for, 298 

Being kind to visitors, 552 

Belloc, Hilaire, 583 

Bible, new translation with old errors, 264; Cath- 
olic Bible, 714 

Birth- control, Pad wrong, 385 

Blaise, St., 

Book and ia Battle, the, 521 

*‘Brother and sister’ arrangements, 606 

Burial or cremation: for babies, 660 

Business and morality, 564 


Can mixed marriages be happy? 257 

Can single women be happy? 449 

Catholic schools and their enemies, 209; reasons for 
Catholic schools, 556 

Catholic, the very name, 397 

Catholic, why it pays to be a, 277, 343; must you 
be a Catholic?, 513 

Censorship, on, 216 

Champion of the Apostles, 547 

Charity, how to practice, 679 

Children’s prayer, 75 

Christ and people, 347 

Christ and tears of love, 217 

Christ, the hero of the poor, 411 

Christmas, truths that make, 705; on poverty at, 
710; the week before, 725; is your life, 739; and 
democracy, 743; sermon of St. Alphonsus on, 761 

Company-keeping in the late thirties, 10 

Concealed previous marriage, 466 

Confession, I hate to go to, 647; misuse of, 694; 
God’s way of forgiveness, 27 

Contraception, forced, 157 

Cooperating with invalidly married Catholics, 118 

Cornflakes, life among the, 391 


Daly, Maureen, 123 

Dancing, is it a sin? 332 

Death, detour . 651; your death, 145; how death 
leads to life, 

Democracy and caite 54 

Divided faith in the family, 684 

Divorced girl’s problem, 594 


Does a in divorce nullify marriage? 520 
D.P.’s, 7. 


Eternally yours, 11 

Exchanging prisoners, problems of, 141 
Excommunications concerning marriage, 328 
Extremist, the, 162 
Farrow, John Villiers, 444 

Feeney, Leonard, teachings of, 560 


Giving in to oneself, 208 
God’s word, need of learning, 94 
Good fighter gone, 583 


Gordius, St., 58 
Grant, Dorothy Fremont, 252 


Hell, why I preach on, 333 

High School, choice of, 282; high school studies use- 
less? 534 

How death leads to life, 641 

How do you believe in God? 55 

How to become a Catholic, 668 

How to control your passions, 227; 293 

How to criticize your neighbor, 193 

How to endure pain, 553 

How to find the true Church, 595 

How to get the most out of Lent, 129 

How to make use of the Name of God, 21 

How to practice charity, 679 

How to talk about religion, 65 

Humility, the meaning of, 493 


I don’t feel like it, 71 
Impurity, the corruption of, 623 
Interracial marriage, 555 
Invalid marriage, fruits of, 233 


Jehovah’s Witnesses, 151 


Keeping busy when sick, 308 
Kneeling, its uses and abuses, 199 


Labor principles of unionism, 434 

Last will of an ex-Catholic, 337 

Lay Apostles, prayer of, 481 

Leen, Rev. Edward, C.S.Sp. 

— how to get the most of, 129; hard penances 
or, 1 

Leo, St., of Patara, 119 

Life among the cornflakes, 391 

Love, what is it, 

— Montanus, Flavian and Companions, Sts., 


Maritain, Raissa, 636 

Marriage, desire for, 276; maxims, 342; rejecting 
marriage to stay home, 400; objections to break- 
ing up a bad marriage, 460; is marriage your 
vocation? 476; es to a divorced man, 798; 
ten signs of love in, 321 

Martyrs of Japan, 185; 249; 313; 377; 441; 505; 
568; 633; 695 

Mary, why Catholics honor, 310 

Mary’s Perpetual Help, 365 

Mary’s Year, 753 

Mentally diseased, open letter to family of one, 83 

Miserlines, on, 

Mixed marriages, can they be happy? 257 

Money and priests, 577 

Moore, Rev. Thomas Verner, O. Cart., 189 

Mormons, the story of the, 467 

Mother-in-law vs. son-in-law, 410 

Motives for resolutions, 6 

Musings on mouths, 405 

Must you be a Catholic? 513 


NAM and the clergy, 271 
Necessity of one true religion, 475 
Neighbors, 526 
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Neumann, Bishop, 401 

New i remembered, 669 

New Year, thought for, 46; goal for, 53 

Non-Catholics only, for; do Catholics mistrust the 
Bible? 38; is it wrong to leave the religion of 
one’s birth? 82; why are priests necessary in reli- 

Tool 174; on censorship, 216; on the use of 
tin at Mass, 288; on unworthy Catholics, 358; 
on the necessity of one true religion, 475; on the 
reason for Catholic schools, 556; the reason for 
the rosary, 622; how to become a Catholic, 668; 
the misuse of confession, 6' 

Non-reading Catholics, on, 657 

Nun, why is a, 


Objections to breaking up a bad marriage, 460 
Obligation of seeing the doctor, 

Old, on growing, 7 

On getting to know Christ, 420 

sy letter to the family of one mentally diseased, 


Open letter to a service man and his family, 539 


Parents, responsibilities of, 169; rules for parents, 
3 unworthy parents, 17. 

Parent-teacher relationship, 612 

Passion of Our Lord, purpose of, 180 

Passions, how to control your, 227; 293 

Past sins make marriage a risk, Do? 678 

Patience, on, 140 

Patrons and protectors, 77 

Pedigree, 

Plastic surgery, is it lawful? 88 

Points of friction, 361; Mother-in-law vs. son-in-law, 
410; Neighbors, 526; Parent-teacher relationship, 
612; divided faith in the family, 684 

Portraits of Christ: His poor friends as an Infant, 41; 

is poor friends on Palm Sunday, 99; His love for 

His apostles, rich and poor, 163; Christ and tears 
of love, 217; Individuals in Our Lord’s Passion, 
283; Christ and the people, 347; Christ the Hero 
of the Png 411; Christ, the Champion of the 
poor, 487; Champion of the apostles, 547; Man 
with a withered hand, 601; Man who came through 
the roof, 663 

Pre-marriage clinic; company-keeping in the late 
thirties, 10; is plastic surgery lawful? 88; how to 
judge a boy friend’s conversion, 158; fruits of an 
invalid marriage, 233; desire for marriage, 276; 
rejecting marriage to stay home, 3 a concealed 
previous marriage, 3 interracial marriage, 555; 
divorced girl’s problem, 594; do past sins make 
marriage a risk? 678; marriage to a divorced 
man, 798 

Priests and money, 577; necessary to religion, 174 

Privilege of marriage, 

Problem of exchanging prisoners, 141 

Purgatory, 689 


Reading, the most consoling, 122 

Rejecting marriage to stay home, 400 

Religion, how to talk about, 65; should one change 
religion of his birth? 82; necessity of one true 
religion, 475 

Religious trends, 248; religious Sisters, Priests and 
Brothers, 613; religious vocation, may parents 
block? 

Resolution, motives for, 6 

‘Roman Catholic,”? the name, 531 


Rosary, the reason for, 622 


Sacred Heart, the most important devotion, 352; 
and the shut-in, 362 

Secular education, 438 

Secularist, biography of, 95 

Shut-ins and the Sacred Heart, 362 

Shyness on, 114 

Sickness, being thankful for, 656 

Single women, can they be happy? 449 

Soldiers, guide for, 692; open letter to family of, 539 

— concept of the Seventh Day Adventists, 
1 


Teen-agers, problems, 76; unworthy parents, 173; 
limitations on night life, 212; choice of high 
school, 282; is dancing a sin, 332; should teen- 
agers money be shared with parents? 492; are 
high school studies useless? 534; may parents 
block a religious vocation? 589; reasons for at- 
tendance at public schools, 756 

Temptation, stories of, 426; what to do about, 1 

Ten plagues, were they miraculous? 687 

Ten signs of love in marriage, 321 : 

Test of Character: self-confident alcoholics, 16; on 
shyness, 114; the extremist, 162; on giving in to 
oneself, 208; on miserliness, 263 

Things to be grateful for, 20 

Thought for the New Year, 46 

Thoughts for the shut-in: things to be grateful for, 
20; the most consoling reading, 122; on patience, 
140; the usefulness of being sick, 222; on keeping 
busy when sick, 308; the shut-in and the Sacred 
Heart, 362; on getting to know Christ, 420; obli- 
gation of seeing the doctor, 486; on being kind 
to visitors, 552; on being thankful for sickness, 
656; on poverty at Christmas, 710 

Three Minute Instruction: motives for resolutions, 
6; the need of learning God’s word, 94; purposes 
of Our Lord’s passion, 180; why we need Mary, 
271; the most —_— devotion, 352 

Titles of Christ, 51 

True Church, how to find, 595 

Truths that make Christmas, 705 


Unionism, principles of, 434 
Unworthy parents, 173 


Vocation problem, practical approach to, 631 


Warnings for vacation, 438 

Wealth, should it be redistributed? 421 

Week before Christmas, the, 725 

Whipping children, on, 535 

Witnesses of Jehovah, 151 
ives and Husbands only, for; is a wife’s place only 
in the home? 26; on cooperating with invalidly 
married Catholics, 118; forced contraception, 157; 
question of annulment, 204; how to make up for 
a bad marriage, 298; excommunications concerning 
marriage, 328; adoption vs. natural children, 396; 
objections to breaking up a bad marriage, 460; 
does belief in divorce nullify marriage? 520; 
“brother and sister” arrangements, 606; may di- 
vorcees be baptismal sponsors? 742 


Yeo, Margaret, 699 
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THREE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


There is no such thing as a merry Christmas for anyone who 


does not possess the following three things: 


1. KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST. This means knowledge of who 
Christ is, why He came into the world, what He did and what He 
taught as necessary for the happiness and salvation of all men. If 
you do not know whether Jesus Christ is God or man, if you do not 
know why a Redeemer was needed for your soul, if you have never 
learned what Christ taught and what He did for you, Christmas 


cannot be a truly happy occasion for you. 


2. GOOD WILL. This means willingness, after you know Christ, 
to submit to Him, to follow Him, to obey Him, to suffer for Him, 
. to love Him and to love ail your fellow-men for the love of Him. 
If you have not yet surrendered totally to the will of Christ, or have 
withheld obedience to even one important law that He imposed on 


all men, you cannot be happy on the anniversary of His birth. 


3. SANCTIFYING GRACE. This means the divine transforma- 
tion of your whole nature that Christ made possible through His 
death and the Mass that re-enacts His death, and the sacraments 
through which He has chosen to impart and increase grace in your 
soul. If you are in sin, it means escape from sin through the sac- 
rament of penance or confession. Without sanctifying grace you are 
a total stranger to Christ, nay, even His enemy, and you cannot 


have a merry Christmas. 


Check these requirements for a merry Christmas in your own soul. 
If any one of them is lacking to you, do not rest until you possess 
it. Read this issue of The Liguorian to be inspired to fulfill all the 


requirements for a merry Christmas. 








HOW TO WISH ANYONE 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


The universal instinct of Christians is to give something to those 
they love at Christmas. 


There are three kinds of gifts that can be given. 

The first is a purely spiritual gift, such as prayers, the offering of 
a Mass, a Holy Communion, or other meritorious spiritual deeds. 
This is easy to give, and should go with any other gift. 


The second is a purely material gift, such as an item of clothing, 
a bit of jewelry, an artistic or useful object, or even a secular maga- 
zine that treats predominantly of material things. 

The third is a gift that is offered to the mind and will, such as a 
magazine like The Liguorian, which teaches the mind to know 
Christ and the will to submit to him and the whole person to find 
happiness in Him. That is what Christmas is for. Cut or copy the 


attached form to send The Liguorian to a good friend this Christ- 
mas. Do it, right now, because the time is short. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


Please send The Liguorian, beginning with the Christmas issue 


of 1953, as my Christmas present to 


Name 
Street and No. 


City Zone State 


Enclosed is payment of $2.00 for one year , $5.00 for 3 
years , $5.00 for 3 one-year subscriptions 


Please send a Christmas card announcing my gifts(s) to the above, 
signed 


n 


Name and address of donor 


SAw-DEL PRINTING CO., ST. LOWE 





